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CHAPTER VII. 


(CoNTINUED.) 


But the enemy was drawing near. Gen. 
Seigel. with three thousand troops, chiefly. 
Germans, left St Louis and came by the 
south west branch of the Pacific Rail- 
road, to its terminus at Rolla, in Phelps 
county. Here he learned of the move- 
ments of Gov. Jackson and Gen. Price, and 
promptly resolved to throw his force be- 
tween them, and by a»vigorous attack to 
overwhelm the Missourians, and prevent 


their forming a junction with McCulloch.|. 


His men were admirably armed with mus- 
kets of the best quality, and he bad seven 
pieces of artillery, perfectly supplied with 
cartridges, shells, round shot, grape and 


cannister. With this array, he doubted 


, 





= 


thodical were their movements, that the 
Federal General, who was an educated 
soldier, ridiculed them to his officers. The 
State infantry formed in the centre, under 
Generals Clark, Parsons and Slack; the 
cavalry were loosely thrown on each flank, 
under Gen. Raines; the artillery: were 
planted on a roll of the prairie lands, and 
were under command of Col. Weightman. 
The battle commenced by rapid discharges 
from Seigel’s artillery, which were turned 
chiefly on the State cavalry, and drove 
them back whenever they attempted to ad- 
vance on the wings.. Emboldeued by this 
success, the Federal centre was thrown 
forward, but they were met by a stubborn 
and bloody resistance from the State foot 
soldiers who, though hardly preserving a 
line, used their fowling pieces and rifles 
with fatal accuracy; and with a courage 
and coolness which amazed the Federal 
commander. 

Atthe same time, the Missouri artille 
rists got their guns into positicn and pre- 
pared to open. Biledsoe’s battery fired the 
first shot. Col. Weightman was sittung on 
bis horse keenly marking the movements 
of the enemy. The moment he heard the 


not that he wonld easily rout the undrilled jreport of the gan, he cried out with de- 
and half armed State troops. On the morn- light, “ That’s old San Jacinto!” In truth, 
ing of the Sth of July, he passed through jt was a fine brass piece, which had been 
Carthage, in Jasper county, and inarched ' captured by himself in Mexico, in 1847, 
forward. across the rolling prairies, to meet and his practised ear quickly detected its 
the forces of Governor Jackson, advancing |peculiar ring. Happy to recognise a faith- 


from Golden Grove, about sewenty miles | 


above. 

Ten miles beyond eit after cross 
ing Spring. River, Seigel discovered that 
his progress was to be opposed. The Mis- 
’ sourians were drawn up hastily in his front 
in line of battle. So entirely undisciplin- 
ed were they, and so artless and. unme- 
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ful friend, he dismounted, took his seat on 
the trail of the gun and directed its fire 
during most of the battle.a The field 
pieces, under kis command, now opened 
and launched a shower of iron pellets and 
petite stones anes the enemy. 


" a MS. from Col. Hyde. ° 
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The mounted men on the flanks, finding 
that their horses could not be managed 
amid the roar of the battlefield, teaped 
from their saddles and rapidly picketing, 
hastened inward with their guns, thus add- 
ing largely to the irregular semi-circle, 
which was clesing in upon the foe. Find- 
ing his forces in great danger of being sur- 
rounded and cut to pieces, Seigel ordered 
a retreat; his contempt was turned to 
wonder and something very like fear, and. 
he was glad to find his men safely across 
Spring river, with the bridge burned be- 
hind them. On the South side of this 
stream, he again for ned them, posting his 
cannon in good positions to sweep the ap- 
proaches. He supposed the Missourians 
would be content to rest on the field they 
had won. But he was mistaken. After a 
short interval of rest, required by a sharp 
contest from 9 to 11 o’clock, they again ad- 
vanced without any attempt at military 
order, but ski'fully taking advantage of 
every log, heap of brush-wood and ine- 
quality ef ground, which would afford 
shelter and enable them to assail the foe 
with advantage. The reports of muskets, 
shot-guns and rifles were incessant, while 
the roar of artillery resounded over the 
usually tranquil expanse of the prairies. 
A large body of Missourians moved quiet- 
ly up the stream, and witb a readiness and 
rapidity acquired by their rural training, 
made rafts of drift-wood and logs, which 
soon formed a practicable bridge. On this 
they crossed about eight hundred infantry. 
with two field pieces, and made a flank 
movement upon the Federals. Finding 
himself out-fought, if not out-mancuvred 
by these rustic soldiers, Seigel again or- 
dered aretreat. His men fell back towards 
Carthage, across the prairie, followed by 
the Missourians, who were now assured of 
victory. A running fight of nearly six 
miles eccurred; the hardy Stafe troops 
were now in congenial employment, and 
followed up the retreating Federals with 
keen relish. They succeeded in capturing 
four cannon, besides a number of smali 
arms, wagons and horses. 

Harrassed and broken, Seigel’s forces 
reached Carthage about six o’clock in the 
evening, and again attempted a stand, by 
forming behind houses, walls and pailings. 
but the spirit of the assailants was now 





too high to be baffled. They threw them- 
selves rapidly into positions from which 
they could reach the Federals with their 
fire ; the muskets and bayonets of Seigel’s 
troops, produced little or no effect on scat- 
tered men, who were incessantly changing 
their position, and who fired loads of buck 
shot or pistol buligts from their guns, at 
close range, or singled out their victims 
with deadly rifle balls. 

Again the enemy conmimenced their re- 
treat, moving with all speed towards the 
railroad, where they hoped to receive re- 
inforcements. Their flight now resulted 
in the loss of eighteen wagons, loaded 
with valuable stores. Darkness alone sa- 
ved them irom more serious loss. The 
Missourians followed them, until their off- 
cers considered it most prudent to stop the 
pursuit and recall their men to Carthage. 

This disordered, yet brilliant battle, had 
a very happy effect upon the patriots of 
Missouri. It taught them that, though un- 
drilled and half armed, they were more 
than equal to the “home guards” and reg- 
wulars of the Federal Government, and 
that nothing but a resolute spirit was 
needed for success. The loss of the Mis- 
sourians was twelve killed and fifty woun- 
ded, while that of the Federals, in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, was not less than 
four hundred But, according to their es- 
tablished system of falschood, the Northern 
papers, although compelled to admit a de- 
feat, asserted that their artillery “ made 
fearful havoc,’ and that the “ loss of the 
rebels could not have been less than five 
hundred.” a 

The arms captured in this battle furnish- 
ed a ‘seasonable supply to the troops of 
Gov. Jackson. He remained a short time 
at Carthage, continuing the work of organ- 
izifig and drilling his army. On Friday, 
the 5th of July, while the battle at Spring 
river was in progress, Generals McCulloch 
and Price advanced from the South, and 
suddenly occupying Neosho, in Newton 
vounty, twenty miles South of Carthage, 
they captured a guard of two hundred 
men, who had been left there by General 


s 





a Fort Scott Democrat, July 7th. Kan- 
sas Journal. Dispatch, July 11th, 15th, 23d. 
Memerandum from Col. Snead. MS. from 





Col. Hyde. 
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Seigel.a The prisoners were soon paroled, ) 
. but their arms were distributed to the Mis- 
sourians. On Saturday, the 6th, McCul- 
loch and Price, with their force, effected a 
junction with Gov. Jackson. Good feeling 
and cheerfulness prevailed. The Missou- 
rians welcomed their brave brothers from 
Arkansas, and all were cheered by the 
hope of maintaining the independence of 
the State against the lawless military rule 
of Lincoln and his subordinates. 

The united forces marched to Cowskin 
Prairie, in the South-Western angle of the 
State, where abundance of water and grass 
supplied their horses, and from the rich 
and hospitable country around, they were 
able to collect wagons and provisions fora 
march. On the 15th of July, they made a 
hasty and imperfect numeration, which 
gave them a toial of some seven thousand 
men, of whom nearly three thousaad were 
cavalry. Learning that the enemy were 
assembling in force at Springfield, they 
moved towards them, and at Cassville, in 
Barry county, they were joined by Briga- 
dier General McBride, of Missouri, with 
' the forces under his command. Their 
numbers were now not less than ten thous- 
and, and they were daily receiving re- 
cruity. But a large part of them were 
stil. unarmed: few had cap pouches or 
cartridge boxes ; every heavy rain threat- 
ened their powder; they were unused to 
the restraints of military rule, and often 
restless underthem. Gen. McCulloch look- 
ed on the great body of undisciplined men, 
assembled around him, with concern, and 
labored hard to bring them to the shape 
and force of a regular army. The indi- 
viduality of the men, however, stood out 
in bold relief, and made the task of a tac- 
tician very difficult. Gen. Price well knew 
the nature of the materials under his com- 
mand, and constantly assured the Confed- 
erate officers that they had nothing to fear, 
that when the time of battle came, these 
untaught and head-strong men would fight 
together and with a resolution which 
would spurn defeat. Onthe Istof August, 
they were joined by another body of Mis- 
sourians, under Brig. Gen. A. E. Stein, and 





a Northern account. Fort Scott Demo- 


the army then moved deliberately forward. 
towards Springfield, the van being led by 
Gen. McCulloch, with his Confederate 
troops. 

Heretofore no serious question had been 
raised as to military precedence between 
the State and Confederate officers, but the 
matter began now to assume a grave im- 
portance. Gen. Price, though educated a 
civilian, had had wide experience as a 
soldier in the Mexican campaigns, and 
possessed a warlike aptitude and an influ- 
ence with his men, which marked him for 
command. Gen. McCulloch had known 
war from his youth,and had made its stern 
duties his chief study. . Price was a Major 
General in the State service. McCulloch 
was a Brigadier General in the Confede- 
rate service. If the State troops were 
merely militia, and Price a Genera! of Mi- 
litia, the question was at once setthed— 
McCulloch would have been entitied to 
precedence. But the Missourians, with 
much show of reason, contended that their. 
State had assumed an independent atti- 
tude, and by her laws, as a Sovereign, had. 
raised an army which was ona regulaz 
military footing, and therefore their Major. 
General was entitfed to command. This 
embarrassing question grew in conse- 
quence every day; when we remember 
the high toned jealousy with which mili- 
tary men guard their own rank, we may 
consider it as fortunate that it did not work 
disastrous results. We shall see that at 
the critical moment, che impulses of patri- 
otism were too strong to be ‘overcome by 
professional pride. 

When the army reached Crane Creek, 
about thirty miles from Springfield, a con- 
sultation was held as to their future course. 
Gen. Price and his Brigadiers eacnestly 
advocated an advance. Gen. McCulloch 
doubted its prudence; he thought his ar- 
my had not yet reached a state of disci- 
pline in which he could rely on it, and 
feared that if defeated or even checked, it 
would be wholly disorganized. It beeame 
evident that he was seriously contempla- 
ting a retreat. Gen. Price was filled with 
concern: he knew that if a retrograde 
movement was now made, Missouri would 
at least, for a season, be lost to the patriots, 
and feeling the highest confidence in the 





erat, July 7th. 
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courage and endurance of the men, he be- 
lieved they would defeat the enemy and 
capture Springfield. Under these circum- 
stances, knowing that the question of rank 
entered deeply into the difficulties felt by 
Gen. McCulloch, the magnanimons Mis- 
sourian made to him a proposition, that he 
would yield the point, would turn over to 
him as Commander in Chief, the whole 
Missouri forces, if he would at once ad- 
vance to the intended attack. a To this, 
Gen. McCulloch agreed. He had felt em- 
barrassed by the donbtful position of a di- 
vided head for the army, than which no- 
thing could be more dangereus in the face 
of the enemy. This difficulty being re- 
moved, his other doubts were overcome by 
his own coarage and by the evident spirit 
of his men. They again advanced, and 
‘ on Wednesday, the 7th of August, had 
ae . ; reached a camp three miles from Wilson's 
Pala Creek and twelve miles from Springfield. 
They now commenced a systematic or- 
ganization of the army, requiring daily re- 
ports of the number and condition of the 
various regiments. On the morning of the 
9th; the forces of Missouri numbered eight 
thousand, of whem only about six thous- 
and were armed, the Confederate troops 
wpre three thousand, two hundred, coming 
from Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, and 
there were eighteen hundred Arkansas 
State troops, under General Pearce, a brave 
and efficient officer. Thus the total effec- 
tive force was about eleven thousand, three 
hundred men, of whom nearly six thous- 
and were mounted.b They had fifteen 
pieces of artillery. Their supply of pow- 
der was sufficient, but they had only a 
* small stock of shells, grape and cannister, 
and supplied the want with every kind of 
missile that could be shot from the mevth 
-of acannon. They had few muskets and 
fewer bayonets. The chief arms of the 
horsemen and infantry, were double and 
single shot-guns, and common country 
rifles. 
Just at the time when MeéCulloch was 
hesitating as to his advance, he received 





a Col. Snead’s Memoir. 


b Gen. McCulloch’s official report to Ad- 
Te. Heed jutant Gen. Cooper, Aug. 12, 1861. Mem. 
e from Col. Snead. 





dispatches fom Major Gen. Polk, com- 
manding the Confederate department of 
the Mississippi, directing him to make the 
campaign of Missouri, and co-operate with 
the State forces there. These orders fixed 
his determination to march upon Spring- 
field. . 

In the mean time, General Lyon had as- 
sembled at that place an effective army of 
nearly ten thousand men. consisting of his 
own and Col. Totten’s forces from Boone- 
ville and St. Louis, and the troops herete- 
fore actimg under Gen. Seigel and Sturgis 
and Col. Sweeny. About two thousand 
were “home guards,” of Missouri, the rest 
were United States reculars and volunteers 
from the North Western States. They 
were all well equipped an! generally pro- 
vided with small arms of the best quality. 
Their artillery consisted cf sixteen pieces 
—several batteries being of the regular 
service. 

On Friday, ‘he 9th of August, General 
McCulloch moved up to Wilson’s Creek, 
not more than nine miles from Springfield. 
and pitched his tents; tie 
not come up in time, aid 


wagons could 


men were 
again obliged to resort to the ne»ghbouring 


fields for green corn. which they roasted 
by their camp fires, and ate with keen ap- 
petites, satisfying their thirst from the 
creek, where thousands were seen drink- 
ing, With their heads down to the water. 
They were without canteens or cups. 
Gen. McCulloch gave orders that at nine 
o’clock that night the army should march 
on Springfield in two columns—one con 
sisting of the Missourians, under Price. 
and the other of the Confederates and Ar- 
kansians led by himself The 
cheerfulness prevailcc : 


utmost 
the men danced 
and gambolled on the prairie grounds be- 
fore their tents, indulging in the rough 
sports to which they hai! been used in 


peaceful times. Asi e hour of nine drew 


near, heavy clouds over-pread the hea- 


vens, threatening rain Fearing that their 
powder would be wet, and th s his whole 
force made impotent, Gen  MeCullech 
countermanded the order fr the advance, 


and directed the men to secure their am- 
munition. It was probsb!y a happy fact 
that the march did no:‘take place, though 





the disappointment for a time was great. 
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By a singular concurrence of plan, Gen. 
Lyon had orderecLan advance of his army 
to commence at the same hour which Mc- 
Culloch had selected. The Federals moved 
in three heavy columns under Lyon, Sei- 
gel, and Sturgis. The column led by Ly- 
on was at least six thousand strong, and 
marched on the same road along which 
Gen. Price would have advanced with his 
six thousand Missourians. A night battle 
would thus have been inevitable, attended 
by all the horror and confusion incident to 
such a struggle, and resulting probably in 
no decided success for either. a 


The camp of the Confederates and their 
allies was stretched across Wilson’s Creek, 
the Missonrians being on the north and 
east, and the Confederate troops and Ar- 
kansians on the south. Gen. Rains held 
the extreme outpost on the north, with a 
body of twelve hundred mounted men un- 
der Col. Cawthorn; Cols. Churchill and 
Greer held the position farthest south and 
to the left, with their regiments, of which 
the extreme southern outposts were under 
Col. Hyde and Major Brown, No attack 
was expected, and in view of an intended 
movement the pickets had been with- 
drawn. 


Very early on the morning of Saturday, 
the 10th, Gen. McCulloch was taking 
breakfast at Gen, Price’s headquarters, 
with that officer end his staff. While the 
meal was in progress, a courier arrived 
from Gen. Raines, announcing that the 
enemy were in sight and in great force. 
McCulloch seemed to doubt the accuracy 
of this report, and continued his breakfast 
coelly ; another messenger in -haste came 
in, and stated that a heavy body of the 
enemy were advancing on Gen. Raines, 
but that he would hold his position as long 
as possible. Still McCulloch seemed in- 
credulous. Gen. Price said to him with 
‘much excitement—* Gen. McCulloch, have 
you no orders to give?” Turning to the 
courier, McCulloch said—*Go to Gen. 
Raines—tell him to ascertain all the facts, 
and report to me at headquarters.” 





a Fed. Reports, Fremont Aug. 1? 1861. 


~~ 


No 


longer able to restrain himself, Gen. Price 


struck his hand heavily upon the table, 
and in a voice of thunder said to his staff : 


“Gentlemen, to your horses!” Instantly 
all arose and hurried‘away. They had no 
time to lose, for hardly had they reached the 
open air before a shot from Seigel’s batie- 
ries on the south, darted into the camp, 
and nearly at the same moment Lyon’s ar- 
tillery opened on the north-east, the balls 
actually crossing each other at an obtuse 
angle.a It was now apparent*that ‘by 
their silent might march, the enemy bad 
succeeded in gaining both sides of the al- 
lied camp, and had commenced a joint as- 
sault. 

Thus surprised and vigorously attacked, 
it might have been feared that the undis- 
ciplined army would have given way and 
fied in utter rout. But the crisis proved 
the individual courage of the men and the 
skill and daring of their officers. Gen. 
McCulloch, now thoroughly aroused to the 
emergency, hastened to his headquarters, 
and hurried forward his troops to the 
threatened point. On the right, Seigel 
opened a heavy fire from his cannon on 
Churchill and Greer’s regiments. By muf- 
fling the wheels he had succeeded in get- 
ting positions very near to the Southern- 
ers, and his fire for a time was severe 
and destructive. 6 His infantry force con- 
sisted of United States regulars, under 
Captains Plummer ard Gilbert, and of 
Dutch home guards, chiefly from St. Louis. 
The assaulted regiments sustained them- 
selves gallantly, and were speedily rein- 
foreed. Gen. McCulloch sent forward Col. 
Hebert’s Leuisiana Volunteers, and Mc- 
-Intosh’s mounted Arkansians, who, moving 
to the left, gained a position along a fence 
enclosing a corn-field. Here McIntosh 
dismounted his men, and the two regi- 
ments rapidly advanced in the face of a 
galling fire from the regulars and Germans. 
Undismayed by their losses, the Southern- 
ers sprang over the fence, and rushed for- 
ward with impetuous valor, firing as they 
advanced, and working such havoc among 
the opposing regiments, that they broke 
and fled rapidly upon their main body. 





a Col. Snead’s mem. 
b F. G. W.’s narrative, Sep. 5. Dispatch, 





Col. Snead’s mew 


Sep. 23. 
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Meanwhile the enemy’s artillery continued 
to play with damaging effect. Reid’s bat- 
tery was brought up to gppose it, and, tak- 
ing a well selected stand, opened such a 
storm of irregular missiles of all kinds 
upon it, that the horses and men fell rapid- 
}y, and the enemy were in evident confu- 
sion around it. Seizing the critical mo. 
ment, Gen. McCulloch placed himself at 
the head of two companies of a Louisiana 
regiment near him, and marching to the 
right, drew rapidly upon the adverse guns. 
Atthe same time, McIntosh and Hebert, 
with their men, came up, and with a loud 
cheer, Louisianiansand Arkansians rushed 
upon the enemy’s cannoniers, driving them 
from their guns and capturing every piece 
except one.a Nothing couid now arrest 
the tide of success on the right. Seigel’s 
shattered columns stood for a moment— 
then wavered—the Confederates and Ar- 
kansians pressed upon them with resistless 
vigor, firing such volleysas they advanced, 
that the ground in front of them was 
strewed with dead Dutchmen. Seigel 


‘gave way and retreated in confusion, car- 


rying off but a single cannon of the six 
pieces he had brought into action. He 
was pursued by half a Texas regiment, 
and a part of Col. Major's Missouri caval 
ry, and so fiercely pressed, that he was ob- 
liged to abandon his last gun, which was 
triumphantly seized by the Southerners. 
The enemy were now completely reuted 
and driven far from the field on the south, 
with heavy loss in men, horses, cannon, 
and small arms. But on the north the fate 
of the day was yet undecided. Here Lyon 
commanded in person, and brought an 
enormous column of men into line of bat- 
tle, supported by Col. Totten’s celebrated 
battery of ten guns, and armed, to a great 
extent, with long range muskets. This 
imposing force threw its weight first upon 
Gen. Raines’ out-post guard, which con- 
sisted of twelve hundred mounted men, 
under Col. Cawthorn, and about thirteen 
hundred infantry and artillery, under Col. 
Weightman. These twenty-five hundred 
Missourians resisted the heavy onset with 
great courage, fighting irregularly, yet with 





om McCutlioch’s official Report, Aug. 
th. 





severe loss, both to the enemy and them- 
selves. Col. Weightman displayed con- 
spicuous gallaniry. Before the battle he 
declared that he would redeem Missouri 
or perish in the attempt.a In the storm 
of battle he rallied his men, and led them 
to the charge, exposing himself with reck- 
less heroism. While maintaining the une- 
qual struggle, he fell, mortally wounded, 
and was borne from the field. Discour- 
aged by his fall, and pressed upon by 
numbers more than double their own, the 
Missourians fell back. The Federals 
pressed forward, and the shells from Tot- 
ten’s battery set on fire a range of tents 
standing on the slope of the hill above the 
creek, and consumed them, with a number 
of baggage wagons.b Gen. Price ordered 
the infantry and artillery under Generals 
Slack, McBride, Clark and Parsons, to move 
rapidly forward, and hurried to the relief 
of Raines. 
Encouraged by their partial success in 
driving back the advance guard and burn- 
ingthe camp, the enemy came on with 
confidence. But they were met by the 
Missourians, aided by several regiments of 
their allies, with vigorous resistance. Find- 
ing that the long range guns of the Fede- 
rals gave them great advantage ata dis- 
tance, the Southerners pressed up to close 
quarters and poured terrible volleys trom 
their fowling pieces and rifles into the op- 
posing ranks, loadirig and firing at will, 
and bringing down such numbersof killed 
and wounded, that the advance of the ene- 
my was checked.c The roar of the battle 
was now tremendous, bursting along two 
opposing lines, which swept for miles over 
the rolling fields on each side of the 
creek—the rattling discharges of musketry 
were mingled with the sharp reports of 
the hunting rifle and the heavier volume 
of sound from the shot guns, while the 
deep bass of the cannon on each side add- 
ed to the fearful sublimity of this grand 
battle-concert. Col. Totten and Capt. Du- 
bois, of the Federal artillery, planted their 


$$ 





a Little Rock True Democrat, August 
22nd. 


6 Fed. accounts in Examiner, August 
17th, 19th. ; 

¢ Fed. account, from Capt. Fairchild, of 
Kansas; Examiner, Aug. 21st. 
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guns in good positions, and sent fprenetien) 
rounds of grape and shells into the South- 
ern ranks, driving back their advance, and 
aiding the shattered lines of the Federal 
infantry in their efforts to fall back and re- 
form. 


At this point of the struggle, the defeat 
of Seigel enabled Gen. McCulloch to turn 
his. troops to the succor of the Missourians: 
Cols. McIntosh, Hebert, Gratiot, Churchill, 
Greer and Hyde, brought their regiments 
into action; McCrae’s battalion was equal- 
ly prompt. Woodruff’s battery was op- 
posed to Totten’s and returned its fire with 
great accuracy and effect. In the rude 
words of a spectator—‘ Woodruff tackled 
Totten and lifted him clean out of the wa- 
ter, and his track was marked by dead 
Dutch as thick as pumpkins on bottom 
land.” ¢ With the loss of many men and 
horses, the Federal battery was with diffi- 
culty withdrawn. Part'of it was again 
planted, where it swept the front—-part 
was masked to meet an ddvance, which 
the Southerners were seen preparing to 
make. 


Gen. Pearce, of the Arkansas State 
troops, displayed the greatest courage and 
vigor in maneuvring his troops and 
bringing them upon the foe. As the Ar- 
kansas third regimertt advanced at double 
quick up the hill on the left, he met them, 
and waving his hand, said—“ Boys, they 
are over the hill—drive them, drive them!” 
and then gallopped on to bring up the rest 
of his men. The third regiment dasked 
forward, passed the crest of the hill, and 
while pressing towards a skirt of young 
oaks and bushes beyond, they zeceived the 
fire of the masked guns of Totten’s batte- 
ry, and at the same time, a shower of 
Minie balls poured upon them from the 
Federal infantry concealed in the wood. 
Some fell killed or disabled, but fortunate- 
ly the aim, both of the artillery and mus- 
ketry, was too high, and shot, shells, grape 
and bullets, howled over their heads in 
savage revelry. Getting near enough to 
make their fire effective, the word passed 
_along the Arkansas line, “ Boys, it is our 
time now!” and instantly they darted a 





a Little Rock True Democrat, August 
22nd. 








stream of rifle bullets and buckshot into 
the half concealed ranks of the foe. The 
Federal force in their front was very large ; 
they loaded and fired by platoon and com- 
pany; the Arkansians loaded and fired ay 
will, and such was their dexterity and 
coolness, that they sent ten volleys for 
every six of the enemy.a The conflict at 
this point was very deadly—one hundred 
and six of the Arkansas men were killed 
and wounded—the enemy lost four hun- 
dred and fifty killed—their wounded were 
carried to the rear. The fire of the South- 
erners was too hot to be borne. The Fed- 
erals left the woods and retreated so 
stealthily, that their movement was not 
known for some time after the slackening 
of their fire. The Arkansians moved for- 
ward with chéers, and occupied the de- 
serted strong hold. 

Along other parts of the line, the battle 
raged with continuous fury. The opposing 
ranks alternately advanced and retired. 
The fire of small arms was incessant and 
terrible. The Missourians fought with ob- 
stinate bravery. Many ef their officers 
were wounded, but all who were able kept 
the field. The Federal General Lyon, 
threw forward his regiments to the critical 
points, and marked the progress of the bat- 
tle with deep anxiety. For several days 
he had been a prey to uneasiness and dis- 
appointment, which had changed his ap- 
pearance, and brought upon his face a 
troubled logk, manifest to all around him. 
He had not received as many men as he 
hoped for, and found himself obliged either 
to abandon South-west Missouri, or to fight 
a battle with an enemy of unknown num- 
bers. He had planned a surprise by a 
night attack, but even after all was ar- 
ranged he said gloomily to one of his 
staff—“ I am a man believing in presenti- 
ments, and ever since this night surprise 
was planned I have had a feeling I cannot 
get rid of, that it would result disastrously.” 6 
After the battle was joined he was still 
haunted by the spectre of his own presen- 
timents, and sometimes seemed bewildered. 
Yet he showed no personal fear—gave his _ 





a Letter of F. G. W., Sept. 5th, 1861. 


b Correspondence of N. Y. Herald—Ex- 
aminer, Aug. 22d, 
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orders promptly, and exposed himself 
every where. His horse was shot under 
him, and nearly at the same time he re- 
ceived a flesh wound in tho leg and a bul- 
let cut the scalp of his head. General, 
Sturgis, seeing the blood on his hat, took it 
off and expressed anxiety—but General 
Lyon said it was slight, and immediately 
mounted another horse. He saw that his 
men were unable to advance in the face 
of the flashing semi-circie of fire before 
them, and marked with deep concern the 
huge chasms in his lines, where the rem- 
nants of his torn regiments had given way- 
He prepared for another and more vigor- 
ous charge. Turning to Gen. Sturgis, he 
said—“TI fear the day 1s lost. If Colonel 
Seigel had been successful, he would have 
joined us before this. I think I will lead 
this charge.” 


His men were brought into line. A 
regiment from lowa had displayed much 


courage, and lost al! their field officers, 


who were either kiiled or disabled. They 
begged Gen. Lyon to lead them. He as- 
sented, and, sending other officers to order 
forward all his available woops, he ad- 
dressed the*regiments nearest to him— 
“ Forward, men—! will lead you.” Once 
more they bore down upon the Southern- 
ers, who met them with a withering fire, 
before which hundreds fell. Two rifle 
bullets pierced Gen. Lyon’s breast. He 
reeled in his saddle and fel! from his horse. 
When his men reached him he was dead, 
and the same troubled lvok he had borne 
for days clung to his countenance in death. 
His body was placed in an ambulance and 
carried to the rear. Efforts were made to 
conceal his fall from the men, but it was 
soon known. The first effect was to dis- 
hearten and paralyze them. The South- 
erners pressed up within a hundred yards, 
and launched upon the enemy such de- 
structive volleys, that they again gave way 
and retreated in confusion. 


General Sturgis succeeded Lyon in com- 
mand. He exerted himself to restore or- 
der and confidence. After the first shock 
caused by Lyon’s death, was over, a desire 
to avenge him began to prevail among the 
Abolition regiments. Again they were 
brought intq line. Again Totten’s battery 
was planted on a ridge and opened with 





effect. Again an advance was made, and 
the most furious encounter of the day took 
place. McCulloch and Price threw for- 
ward nearly all their reserves. Carroll’s 
and Greer’s regiments, gallantly led by 
Capt. Bradfute, charged upon Totten’s bat- 
tery. They shot down horses and cannon- 
iers, and nearly reached the guns ; but be- 
hind them was a heavy supporting force 
of infantry, who kept up an incessant and 
fatal fire, and after a desperate struggle” 
these brave regiments were compelled to 
fall back to the main line. The opposing 
ranks swayed to and fro, and alternately 
advanced and retired. The ground be- 
tween them was covered with the dead 
and wounded. McCulloch threw forward 
the Louisianians on the left to an impetu- 
ous charge. Reid’s battery again entered 
the field, and the Southern cannon having 
reserved for the crisis a large part of their 
best missiles, new began to fire grape shot, 
cannister and shrapnel, which cut up the 
enemy’s ranks with fearful carnage. @ Still 
the Federals maintained the contest. Vic- 
tory trembled in the balance—when, at the 
moment of the heaviest strain, General 
Pearce, with two.regiments which had 
been held in reserve, moved forward at 
double-quick and threw themselves upon 
the enemy. The onset of the Southerners 
was new irresistible. Totten’s battery fell 
back; the Federal centre gave way; the 
wings were forced to the rear. General 
Sturgis saw that the day was lost, and gave 
the order for the whole army to retreat— 
and very soon their infantry columns, ar- 
tillery and wagons, were seen in tke dis- 
tance, among the hills, rapidly making 
their way towards Springfield, defeated 
and driven from the field. 

This stubbornly contested battle, lasted 
from half past five o’cloek in the morning 
till noon. The loss on both sides was se~ 
vere, but certainly much heavier in the 
Federal than the Southern army, thus pre- 
ving the important point, that shot guns 
and hunting rifles, in the hands of men 
who resolved to fight at close quarters, 
were more deadly than muskets. From 
the best reports that could be obtained, 
the whole allied loss was two hundred 
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and sixty-five killed, eight hundred wound- 
ed and thirty missing. Some of the wound- 
ed and missing were made prisoners. The 
Missourians had one hundred and fifty-six 
killed on the field, and five hundred and 
seventeen wounded.a The Federals lost 
not less than eight hundred men killed, a 
thousand wounded, and three hundred 
prisoners, besides six pieces of artillery, 
several hundred muskets, and some of 
their regimental colors. Many of the 
Southern officers were wounded, among 
them General Price and his efficient Briga- 
diers, Slack and Clark. 


Soon after the battle the Federals sent a 
flag of truce to ask leave to bury their dead 
and attend to their wounded. The extent 
of their loss may be gathered from the 
narrative of an eye-witness, who says— 
* All the remainder of that day as well as 
during the night, seven of their six-mule 
teams were busily engaged carrying off 
their dead and wounded. Early Sunday 
morning I was detailed as Sergeant of a 
large force, to fiaish the burial of the ene- 
my’s dead. Armed with shovel, pickaxe 
and spade, we proceeded to the principal 
point of the battle-field, to complete this 
mournful task, which the enemy, unable 
to accomplish, had given up in despair. 
The ground was still thickly strewn with 
the ghastly and mangled forms of the 
dead. We placed fifty-three bodies in one 
hole, gathered within a compass of one 
hundred yards. Covering them over, we 
hastily departed, leaving hundreds unbu- 
ried. The effluvia was too horrible for 
human endurance. The bodies of these 
unburied dead, deserted alike by friend 
and foe, are scattered over the country for 
miles, left as food for the worms of the 
earth, the wild beasts of the forest, and the 
fowls of the air—while their bones will 
bleach in the sun and rain long after they 
shall have been forgotten.” 6 

The battle of Springfield c was a ruinous 





a Official Reports of'Generals McCulloch 
and Price. 
6 Baton Rouge Advocate correspondence. 
Dispatch, Sep:. 21st. 
ce General McCulloch calls it the battle 
The Federals term it 
General Price calls it 


of “Oak’ Hills.” 
“ Wilson’s Creek.” 





blow to the Federal dominion in South 
Western Missouri. Sturgis and Seigel 
hardly gave their discomfited army time 
for rest, before they re-commenced their 
retreat, moving towards Rolla with all 
haste. So precipitate was their flight that 
they left the body of’General Lyon in 
Springfield, where it was found by the vic- 
torious Southerners on entering the town. 
It was respectfully interred in the grounds 
of John S. Phtlps, and soon afterwards 
was taken up, and forwarded in a metal 
case, to St. Louis, whence it was taken to 
his native State of Connecticut, for final 
sepulture. 


With the retreat of the Northern army, 
terror and despair spread among their sym- 
pathisers in Springfield. Hundreds of 
families took to flight, hastily loading their 
household goods in wagons, and falling 
into the long train of the centre guard. 
Many of these were bitter foes to the 
South, who felt that their own cruelty 
would justly bring down upon them the 
indignation of patriots. But others weie 
merely timid Union men and women, who 
were tortured with groundless. fears. To 
re-assure them, Genera! McCulloch, on the 
15th of August, issued a proclamation, ad- 
dressed to the people of Missouri, stating 
the invitation of their Governor, that he 
would come to aid in relieving them from 
oppression. He said—“I do not come 
among you to make war on any of your 
people, whether Union or otherwise. The 
Union people will all be protected in their 
rights and property, and it is earnestly re. 
commended to them to return to their . 
homes. The prisoners of the Union party 
who have been arrested by the army, will 
be released and allowed to return to their 
friends. Missouri fhust be allowed to 
choose her own destiny. No oaths binding 
upon your conscience will be adminis- 
tered.”a This address had a happy effect 
upon the Southern cause. 





“ Springfield,” as it was fought near that 
town and for its possession. I think that 
title preferable and quite as appropriate as 
“Guilford Court. House” or ‘ Waterloo,” 
both of which were fought some nfiles 
from the villages of those names. 


a Proc. Springfield, Aug: 16th. Dispatch, 
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Decisive as was the victory of the South- 
erners in the great battle just fought, the 
Northern press adhered to their system of 
falsehood, and claimed it as a splendid 
Union success! The Philadelphia Enqui- 
rer thus heralded it-——“ The tardy telegraph 
brings us the thrice welcome news of a 
grand victory of the Union troops. in Mis- 
souri, under Generals Lyon and Seigel. 
Heaver be praised! The righteous cause 
of the nation is triumphant!’ a But how- 
ever it may have been regarded by the 
falsifiers in the North, it is certain that 
Seigel and Sturgis felt it to be a disastrous 
reverse. They retreated so far that Mc- 
Culloch and Price could not have followed 
them without throwing their troops within 
reach of flanking movements from St. 
Louis and Booneville. The whole of South 
Western Missouri was freed from Federal 
rule. Preparations were made for holding 
a Convention to secede from the former 
Union and unite with the Confederate 
States. 

President Davis and his government 


- looked with the deepest interest upon the 


opening of the gallant struggle of the Mis- 
sourians for their independence. On the 
26th of July, Governor Jackson arrived in 
Richmond, ha~ing left his army soon after 
the junction with McCulloch. On the 27th, 
he was visited by an enthusiastic crowd, 
who assembled in front of the Spotswood 
Hotel where he was staying, and whom 
he addressed from a window. He spoke 
with joy of the great victory of Manassas, 
and said his people in Missouri were, like 
other Southerners, not much disposed to 
hold off when in sight of the enemy; they 
had had three battles already, in two of 
which they had routed the Federals; he 
spoke in warm terms of admiration of Gen. 
McCulloch, and exhorted all men able to 
bear arms, at once to take part in the great 
struggle now in progress. b 

He was cordially received by the Con- 
federate government, and all the aid was 
promised that could be. prudently given 
with due regard to the pressing need of 
other regions. On the 6th of August, in 





8 
a Philadelp’a Enquirer—Examiner, Au- 
gust 17th. 


b Examiner, July 27th. 
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secret session, tlre Southern Congress pass- 
ed an act to give aid to the people and 
State of Missouri, appropriating a million 
of dollars to supply clothing, subsistence, 
arms and ammunition to the troops in that 
State, who might co-operate with those of 
the Confederate States during the existin, 
war, which sum was to be expended under 
the discretion of the President.a After 
receiving assurances of support, on which 
he could rely, Governor Jackson returned 
to his State. 

Mr. Lincoln and his cabinet, regarded 
the bold movements of the patriots of Mis- 
souri with alarm and wrath, and resolved 
to take the most vigdtous means for their 
suppression. Without a shadow of Con- 
stitutional authority, by mere military 
proclamation, they declared Gov. Jackson 
to be deposed from his office, and appoint- 
ed Hamilton R. Gamble, Governor in his 
stead. 

The spurious Governor, on the 5th of 
August, issued a proclamation calling on 
all sheriils, magistrates and other conser- 
vators of the peace, to arrest and bring to 
punishment all persons who were in any 
manner using violence against their fellow- 
citizens, and exhorting the people to give 
information of any deposits of munitions 
of war that they might be taken possession 
of by his agents. He farthermore coolly 
announced that the act of the Legislature, 
commonly called “the mi.itary law,” had 
been abrogated. By whose authority this 
high act of abrogation had been perform- 
ed—whether his own or by Mr. Lincoln’s, 
he did not venture to say; but he declared 
that the appointment of a Major General, 
according to the act of assembly, was an- 
nulled, and enjointd all soldiers who had 
assembled according to that law, to cease 
acting in a military capacity. He gracious- 
ly promised seeurity to such of the State 
Guard as would re inquish their arms and 
return to their homes, and informed the 
troops of the Confederate States, that they 
had come into the State against the will of 
Missouri, and must depart instantly. This 
proclamation was approved by the Fede- 
ral government, and Cameron, the Secre- 
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tary of War, informed pseudo-Governor 
Gamble that the government would cause 
his promises of security to such Missouri- 
ans as would lay down their arms, to be 
respected. a 

To command the military department of 
the State, Mr. Lincoln selected John Charles 
Fremont, who had been promoted to be 
Major General. He was born in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, January 21st, 1813, and was 
the son of a Frenchman, and of Anne 
Beverley Whiting, the divorced wife of her 
first husband, named Pryor, who was forty- 
five years her senior. He early sheweda 
fondness for mathematics, and received 
his training at Charle®ton College. He had 
no regular military education, but was ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics in the 
navy. He was soon wearied with sea life 
and commenced civil engineering on land, 
exploring the mountain passes between 
South Carolina and Tennessee. In. 1838, 
he _received, from President Van-Buren, 
a commission as Second Lieutenant of 
Topographical Engineers. While in Wash- 
ington City, he met with Miss Jessie Ben- 
ton, daughter of tlhe Missouri Senator, and 
loved her. Mr. Benton at first opposed 
their union, and, by his influence, had 
Lieut Fremont ordered to the far West, to 
examine the river Des Moines. He per- 
formed the duty rapidly—returred and 
was secretly married to Jessie on the 19th 
of October, 1841. She proved to be one 
of the “strong minded” women, and, 
through his subsequent career, aided him 
in public with tongue and pen. 

Col. Benton became reconciled to his 
son-in-law, and finding him full of energy 
and skilled in exploring, threw all bis 
great influence in his favor, obtaining for 
him important duties under government. 
Col. Fremont’s adventures and successes 
in the Wind River Mountains,—upon their 
loftiest peak, fourteen thousand feet above 
the sea,—down the Kansas river—among 
bands of hostile Indians—on the borders 
of the Great Salt Lake, and on the Wes- 
tern slopes of the Colorados, have made 
his fame world-wide, and given him the 
title of the Path Finder. His enterprizes 
in California, are thought to have added 





a Proclamation and Telegram Message. 
Examiner, August 12th. 





more to his wealth than to his reputation 
for honesty. In 1856, he was nominated 
as the candidate of the Republican or Abo- 
lition party for the Presidency of the Uni- 
ted States, and notwithstanding his South- 
ern birth and training, accepted the nomi- 
nation. His confession of faith was, “I 
am opposed to slavery in the abstract and 
upon principle, sustained ard made habit- 
ual by long settled convictions. While I 
feel inflexible in the belief that it ought not 
to be interfered with, where it exists under the 
shield of State sovereignty, 1 am as inflexi- 
bly opposed to its extension on this conti- 
nent beyond its present limits.a He was 
defeated by Mr. Buchanan, but continued 
very popular with the anti-slavery people 
of the North and North-West, especially 
with the foreign and infidel elements. To 
please bis numerous admirers, Lincoln sent 
him to Missouri. 

It was soon manifest that however skil- 
fal and bold as an éxplorer of mountain 
passes and wild valleys, he had none of 
the qualities of a great General, and more- 
over that he was thoroughly corrupt and 
unworthy of trust. Unscrupulous, disho- 
nest, apparently frank, but really fraudu- 
lent, he made his brief career in Missouri 
forever notorious, by his gigantic pecula- 
tions. Even before his arrival, he had 
commenced a well digested system of 
cheating the government for the benefit of 
himself and his friends. He made a large 
purchase of Austrian muskets, which were 
shipped from Europe—paying divers hea- 
vy profits and commissions to his favored 
yagents, but when opened and put into the 
hands ef troops, they were found worth- 
less— in fact, more dangerous to the man 
behind than before the barrel. He arrived in 
Saint Louis on the 2h of July, and imme- 
diately commenced measures for defence 
and attack. all of which were so managed 
as to give the largest possible profit te the 
host of contractors who surrounded him. 
He threw up fortifications around the city, 
each eubic yard of which cost the govern- 
ment three times the ordimary price of ex- 
cavation and embankment; horses, mules, 
gun carriages, accoutrements, provisions, 
powder—in short, every article that could 
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be bought, sold or manufactured, furnished 
copious streams of fraudulent gains to his 
friends. It is true, the army contractors, 
in the East, hac furnished him rich exam- 
ples for imitation. The corruption and 
dishonesty were so great, that even the 
Republican Congress felt compelled to ex- 
pose and denonnce them, and it will ever 
be a dishonor to the Lincoln Cabinet, that 
after Fremont’s frauds and robberies had 
been made known to the world, by the re- 
po:t of a committee, he was yet reinstated 
in command, and assigned to positions of 
trust and responsibility. 

One of his first acts, after taking milita- 
ry control at Saint Louis, was to make a 
forced loan from the Banks of half a mil- 
lion of dollars. Emboldened by the im- 
punity which he hoped to enjoy under 
abolition protection, he soon proceeded to 
a measure which, for lawlessness and atro- 
city, had not yet been paralleled even by 
the unscrupulous party in power at Wash- 
ington. On the 30th of August, he issued 
a proclamation, declaring that, in his judg- 
ment, the public safety and the success of 
the Federal arms required “ unity of pur- 
pose withouc let or hindrance to the prompt 
administration of affairs;” therefore he 
proclaimed martial law through the whole 
State of Missouri, and asserted that the 
lines of his army of occupation extended 
from Leavenworth, by way of the posts of 
Jefferson City, Roila and Irontor to Cape 
Girardeau, gn the Mississippi; all persons 
within these, lines taken with arms in 
their hands, were to be tried by court mar- 
tial, and shot if found guilty; he farther- 
more proclaimed, that the property, real 
and personal of persons who took up arms 
against the United States, or who should 
be proved to haveetaken part with their 
enemies in the field, should be confiscated, 
and their slaves should be freemen. a 

When we remember that martial law, 
according to the best definitions, means no 
law at all, except the will of the military 
commandant, and that even the abolition 
Congress of February, 1861, had solemnly 
disclaimed all power to interfere with sla- 
very where it lawfully existed, and that 
Fremont had once declared this to be his 
Own ovinion, we may form some faint no- 
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tion of the horrible tyranny with which 
the people of Missouri were now threat- 
ened. He proceeded withont delay to car- 
ry out his ~purposes, andin a few days 
several slaves of thé patriots of the State 
were found with deeds of emancipation 
in their hands, regularly signed by order of 
this selfconstituted despot. The Union 
people of Missouri and Kentucky. were 
filled with amazement and alarm; many 
of them instantly took part with the South, 
and others hastened to send forward bitter 
renionstrances to Lincoln. 

The frauds and violence of Fremont, 
were openly denounced by prominent Mis- 
sourians. Col. Blair, the brother of Mr. 
Lincoln’s cabinet officer, became his bitter 
enemy, and earnest efforts were made to 
have him removed. His proclamation 
gave intense delight to the abolitionists, 
who regarded it as the prelude to univer- 
sal emancipation. But Lincoln was not 
yet prepared, in his own purposes, for 
such a step. He was not restrained by its 
lawlessness, for he had already broken the 
most sacred bonds of the Constitution. 
But he feared its effect on the border’slave 
States, which still adhered to him, and he 
was, moreover, convinced that there were 
yet unorganized numbers at the North, 
who had composed the great Democratic 
party, and who, thongh violent against the 
South, were opposed to Abolition. - Hence 
the unhappy President was driven to and 
fro, by pressure from either side. He 
finally determined to repudiate that part of 
Fremont’s proclamation which related to 
slaves, and to reserve.to himself this great 
measure of emancipation, which, in the 
select language of his, court, was to be 
“ played as a winning trump card” against 
the South, when al! other efforts to subdue 
her had failed. / 

His public letter to General Fremont, 
annulling that part of the proclamation 
which freed slaves in Missouri, gave great 
offence to the abolition party, and some- 
what cooled the ardor of New England 
for the war. Fremont complained of the 
“fire in his rear,” but declared his purpos@® 
to push on the campaign in Missouri with 
renewed vigor, in order to silence his ene- 
mies. Ancther Federal General, now in 
the State, was John Pope, a native of Ken- 
tucky, but a resident of Illinois. He was 
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as thoroughly corrupt and dishonest as 
Fremont, and added to his other qualities 
a habit of lying and boasting, which had 
made him notorious in the United States 
service, both before and after he left the 
West Point Military Academy. These two 
commandants made worthy representa- 
tives of the abolition rule in Missouri. 
After the signal victory of the Southern- 
ers, at Springfield, General Price earnestly 
advocated an advance, believing that the 
united forces would be sufficient to drive 
the defeated enemy before them, and per- 
haps to expel the Federal forces entirely 
from the State But Gen. McCulloch dif- 
fered with him as to the plan of the cam- 
paign He had information that very 
heavy fogyces were assembling at Saint 
Louis, and at various points on ‘the Mis- 
souri river, which would soon be in motion, 
and mightendanger hisretreat. He thought 
it best, therefore, to retire with the Con- 
federate and Arkansas troops, towards the 
Southern border of the State.a Gen. Price 
could not endure the thought of retreating. 
The Missourians rallied around him, and 
with great skill and promptness, he plan- 
néd a series of movements which were 
executed with wonderful daring, and re- 
sulted in complete success. . 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE FIRE LEGEND—A NIGHTMARE. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS. OF THE LATE 
EDGAR A. POE. 


I. 


‘ 


In the deepest dearth of midnight, while 


the sad and solemn swell 


Still was floating, faintly echoed from the 


forest chapel! betl— 


Ii. 


As the last, long, lingering echo of the mid- 
night’s mystic chime, 

Lifting through the sable billows of the 
thither shore of Time— 

Leaving on the starless silence not a token * 
nor a trace— 

In a quivering sigh departed; from my 
couch in fear i started— 

Started to my feet in terror, for my dream’s — 
phantasmal error 

Painted in the fitful fire a frightful, fiend- 
ish, flaming face ! 


Ill. 


On the red hearth’s reddest,centre, froma a 
blazing knot of oak, 

Seemed to gibe and grin this phantom 
when in terror I awoke; 

And my slumberous eyelids straining as | 
staggered to the floor, 

Still in that dread vision seeming, turned 
my gaze toward the gieaming 

Hearth and there !—oh, God! I saw it; and 
from its flaming jaw it 

Spat a ceaseless, seething, hissing, bub- 
bling, gurgling stream of gore! 


IY. 


Speechless struck with stony silence, fro- 
zen to the floor I stood, 

Till methought my brain was hissing wit 
that hissing, bubbling blood; 
Till I felt my life streain oozing, 
from those lambent lips ; 

Till the demon seemed to name me—then 
a wondrous calm o’ercame me, 

And my brow grew cold and dewy, witha 
death damp stiff and g!uey, 

And I fell back on my pillow, in apparent 
soul eclipse. 


oozing 


Faintly, falterinely floating’ o'er the sable ; ; 


waves of air 


That were thro’ the midnight rolling, chaf- 


ed and bitlowy with the tolling 


In my chamber I try dreaming, by the fire- 


light’s fitful gleaming, 


And my dregms were dreams foreshadew- 


ed on a heart foredoomed to care! 





¥. 


Then as in death’s seeming shadow, in the 
icy fall of fear 

I lay stricken, came a hoarse and hideous 
murmur to my ear; 

Came a murmur like the murmur 
sins in their sleep— S 

Muttering: “Higher! bigher! higher! I 


of asseas- 





a Telegram from Rolla, Sept. 2nd. 


am demonvf the Fire!” 
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I am Arch-Fiend of the Fire! and each 
blazing roof’s my pyre, 

And my sweetest incense is the blood and 
tears my victims weep! 


Vi. 


“ How I revel on the prairie! how I roar 
among tle pines! . 

How I laugh when from the village o’er 
the snow the red flame shines, 

And I hear the shrieks of terror with alife 
in every breath! 

How | scream with lambent laughter, as ! 
hurl each crackling rafter 

Down the fell abyss of fire—until higher! 
higher! higher! ; 

Leap the high priests of my altar, in their 

nerry dance of death! 


Vil 


“Tam Monarch of the Fire! I am Vassa! 
King of Death! 

World enriching, with the shadow of its 
doom upon my breath ! 

With the symbol of Hereafter flaming from 
my fata! face! 

I command the Eternal Fire! 
higher! higher! higher! — 

Leap my ministering demons, like the 
phantasmagoric lemans 

Hugging Universal Nature in their hide- 
ous embrace!” 


Higher! 


VIIl. 


Then a sombre silence shut 
solemn, shrouded sleep, 

And I slumbered like an infant in the 
“ cradle of the deep;” 

Till the belfry in the forest quivered with 
the matin stroke, 

And the martins from the edges of its 
lichen-lidded ledges, 

Skimmered through the russet arches, 
where the light in torn files marches, 

Like a routed army struggling through the 
seriied ranks of oak. 


me ina 


IX. 


Thro’ my ivy-fretted casemerts, filtered in 
a tremulous note, 

From the tall and stately linden where the 
robin swelled his throat— 





¢ 


} 
' 
' 





Querulous, quaker-breasted robin, calling 
quaintly for his mate! 

Then I started up unbidden from my slum 
ber, nightmare ridden, 

With the memory of that dire demon in my 
central fire, 

On my eye’s interior mirror like the sha- 
dow of a fate! 


X. 


Ah! the fiendish fire had smouldered to a 
white and formless heap, 

And no knot of oak was flaming as it fam- 
ed upon mny sleep; 

But around its very centre, where the de- 
mon face had shone, 

Forked shadows seemed to linger, pointing, 
as with spectral finger, 

To a Bible, massive, golden, on a table 
carved and olden; 

And I bowed and said, “ All power is of 
God—of God alone!” 


~~ nna Sawer 


PENINSULAR SKETCHES. 
( Continued.) 
FAREWELL TO GLOUCESTER. 


The fortifications at Gloucester Point, 
though not completed till midsummer, 
were rapidly progressing. I may as well, 
in advance, give here a ‘sketch of the 
whole works, which were intended asa 
garrison defense of the extreme left of the 
line of operations on the Peninsula. There 
was one fort and an irregular line ef stock- 
aded breast works. The fort was the sand- 
work on the low flat constituting the Point, 
and has been already alluded to. It mount- 
ed some thirteen heavy guns, pointing 
through turfed embrasures, the principa! 
portion of them opening towards the bay, 
the others being intended to command the 
narrow channel between the Point and 
Yorktown. There were bomb-proof inaga- 
zines and shelters for the garrison, and in 
the middle of the enclosure, a short dis- 
tance apart, stood two masts, from ene of 
which floated the Confedergte flag, and 
from the other the flag of Virginia. The 
breast-works were intended for the defense 
of the hill, and extended diagonally across, 
but in a zig-zag course, from the bluff 
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above the Point, tothe high bank beyond 
Billups’ house. These were massive 
works, with wide and deep ditches in 
front, and were to be manned chiefly by 
infantry. Their object was to afford de- 
fense from a land attack, should’ the enemy 
come up from Mob Jack Bay, or come 
across from the Rappahannock side, by 
the way of Gloucester Court House ; a thing 
which there was no more probability of, 
their doing, stupid as the Yankees are, 
than there was of their attempting, at a 
later day, to burrow under Riclimond, ‘by 
subtefranean passages, all the way frdm 
Mechanicsville. 

The works on the hill, constructed en- 
tirely with reference to a land attack, were 
exposed on the river side. And this was 
the quarter from which the main attack 
ought to have been expected. Instead of 
a line of breastworks, therefore, a series of 
redoubts should have been constructed on 
the hill, which would have answered 
equally as well for land or water defenses. 

But the main and principal work of de-' 
fense was the sand fort on the Point, un-| 
der the command of Captain Page, fér- 
merly of the United States Navy and dis- 
tinguished as the commander of the Para- 
guay Expedition. This sand fort would! 
have done excellently well in the days of, 
wooden ships and thirty-two pounders; but 
when the Yankees began to introduce their 
iron-clads, and their two hundred pound 
Parrot guns, this fort would have been 
more dangerous to its own garrison than to 
any body else. 

While these works were being construct- 
ed, the day arrived for the vote to be ta- 
ken on the Virginia Ordinance of Seces- 
sion, This was the ever memorable twen- 
ty-third ef May, in the year of oug Lord 
one thougand, eight hundred and sixty-one 
—a year more memorable, and glorious to 
us of Virginia, than any year of Roman or 
Grecian renown; for it was a year which 
formally and etlectually separated us for- 
ever from 2 connection, hateful in the ex- 
treme, with the meanest and most con- 
temptible race that ever spawned in the 
tide of time. By an ordinance of the Con- 

vention, the Virginia soldiers were allow- 
ed to vote in camp. The morning dawned 





ing. The place of voting was held on the 

hill at Col. Taliaferro’s tent. -As the men 

cast their suffrages, they came out on the 

brow of the hiil which commanded a view 

of the waters below, and cast a lingering 

look of defiance at the distant shores of a 

nation from which they had separated 
eternally. It was amusing to look at the 

faces of the soldiers, as they came out of 
the tent where they had deposited a vote 

of so much importance. A bright-and 
beaming smile irradiated their countenan- 
ces, as they seemed to walk with a loftier 
and more elastic step. This was the 
fourth Thursday in May, the day upon 
which the Virginia State elections had 
been held from time immemorial; but 
such an election as that, held in that tent, 
and similar ones held all over the free 
breadth of the old commonweath, were 
never held before, not even in the days of 
King George the Third. 

In the meanwhile, our neighbouring vi- 
cinity of Yorktown began to change its 
appearance. When we first saw it, it 
seemed to be dozing away in a sort of 
Revolutionary sleep, from which it had not 
recovered for nearly a hundred years. In 
its old moss-grown dilapidation, it had ap- 
peared to be dreaming over bomb shells 
and mortars, long since incrusted with the 
rust and mould of antiquity. The old 
wharf, which perhaps had rec¢ived Corn- 
wallis’ fleet, was now the landing place of 
hpndreds of Southern troops. The steam- 
er Logan, and a small feet of sloops and 
schooners were employed in bringing 
them down from West Point. For miles: 
before they reached the wharf, we could 
see them on the crowded decks, their mus- 
kets gleaming in the morning light. As 
our means of transportation were not as 
rapid and unlimited as those of our enemy 
on the Bay, 1t took about two days to bring 
down a regiment; especially as regiments 
then were, numbering from nine hundred 
to twelve hundred men, and encumbered 
with camp equipage, and enough of all 
sorts of baggage to cause Jackson's army, 
if they were to see such a spectacle now, 
to conclude that the owners were going to 
the springs instead of to the masque of the 
Red Death. So soon as the vessel had 





bright aad beautiful, even fora May mora- 


” 


rounded to at that time-honored wharf, the 
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beach was covered with knapsacks and 
stacked arms, and the men at once com- 
menced to initiate themselves into the 
mysteries of raw oysters. The most of 
these troops were small men, but active in 
their movements, with swarthy complex- 
ions, many of them speaking nothing but 
French. They were the second Louisiana 
Regiment, then commanded by Col. De 
Russy, an old gentleman <f very stately 
and dignified appearance. Their camp 
was established in the field at the lower 
end of Yorktown, within the remains of 
the old works; which the French had 
stormed nearly a century before. Their 
bran-new, white tents, arranged in long 


rows, presented a picturesquely martial 


appearance, by morning light from the 
gleaming river, or by the rays of sunset, as 
they shed their parting glance from the 
distant woods over town, and camp, and 
verdure-covered embankments, mingling 
over the scene the mellow enchantmen’ of 
some old historic p.cture. 

A few days after, the first North Caro- 
lina regiment, under the comn.and of Col. 
D. H. Hill, arrived, and pitched their tents 
on the plain b yond the road, and tc the 
rear of the second Louisiana. This grand 
display ou the tented field, as it appeared 
to the excited imagination of neophytes 
in the art of war, we could compare, as 
we gazed ina dmiration at it from our own 
humble encampment across the waters, to 
nothing but the camp of the Allies at Var- 
na, as we lia‘! seen it represented in the 
wandering pasoramas of other days. The 
army of the Peninsula was certainly grow- 
ing. We were collecting our forces; and 
so were the Yankees. But with two whole 
regiments to back us, together with our 
undaunted little Gloucester army on the 





We had now been at Gloucester Point 
three weeks, lacking one day. On Sunday 
morning, the 26th of May, orders were 
given to strike tents and prepare to move. 
The guns were dragged down tothe wharf, 
and the tents, boxes, stores and cooking 
utensils were carried down on our shoul- 
ders and in our hands. We had no bag- 
gage and transportation trains then. Pla- 
cing ourselves, arms and worldly effects 
once more on board the Logan, we were 
carried over to the neighbouring shores of 
York, where, under the shadows of the 
old town, we were to find a new and more 
eventful encampment. 


YORKTOWN REDIVIVUS. 


There were two wharves at Yorktown, 
and between the two stood a couple of 
buildings near the margin of the beach, so 
that at very high tide the water washed 
nearly around them. Their former use 
was doubtless fo: .. store and warehouse. 
They were now tenantless and vonoccu- 
pied, save by rats and rubbish; but one cf 
these buildings—the white-washed one, 
with as many little rooms in it as were 
ever crowded in any house of the same 
size- —afterwards became celebrated as the 
Howitzer Hospital, and the other obtained - 
an equal celebrity as Wynne’s Store, being 
the Sutlery of the Battalion. Within a few 
yards of these buildings, under the brow 
of a lordly hill, lay a sweet little grassy 
slope, ornamented on each side of the 
road by a cluster of rose-bushes. Sucha 
spot was equally inviting to the romantic 
taste and to the military eye of our leader; 
and here we pitched our tents. Above 
rose a lofty and almost inaccessible bluff ; 
from its base stretched out an extensive 


hill, we could contemplate with grim in- | plain pf beach, interspersed with marsh 
difference, the smoke of the steam trans-| weeds and thickets of sweet mystle; and 
ports which were rapidly bearing down | before us lay the ever glorious expanse of 
the Bay to Fortress Monroe, the hosts of! the noble York, smooth as a sea of glass 


Gen. But—no I will not pollute this fair 
page with a name which no Southein 
lady’s eyes can behold without a feeling 
of ineffable scorn, and which no honorable 
man can pronounce without spitting. Pah! 
throw the skull back, my gorge rises at it! 

Thus each side was preparing to contest 





in calm, or rippling in playful sport under 
the soft dalliance of summer breezes, 01 
rolling its angry surges along the shore 
when vexed by stormy winds. Fanned by 
the sea zephyrs, which mitigated the hea: 
now beginning to set.in for the season, d 


‘more delightful spot could not have been 


with the other the possession of the then, found. 


fairest portion of Tide-water Virginia. 


The lieutenant, Brown, under whose 
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commana we had left Richmond, was now] and I hardly imagine that they intended to 
captain of the company; and the balance/attack us. The Petersburg Express, and 
of the men, together with two miore pie-|the Richmond Dispatch had, however, 
ces, and the horses and the equipments] published a cock and bull story about a 
necessary for ob complete organization for| battle at Hampton, and that was, most 
field service, arrived the following day af-| probably, the origin of our excitement at 
ter our transfer from Gloucester Point.} Yorktown. The affair at Hatmpton, it 
The non-commissioned officers were ap-| turned out, originated in an attempt on the 
pointed, and the writer of these annals} part of Federal troops, from Fortress Mon- 
was elevated to the seventh heaven of] roe, to occupy that’town and break up an 
military glory, by being informed that hej] election which was being lield ‘there on 
had become a sergeant. He was shortly| the ordinance of secession. The Virginia 
afterwards ordered to report to headquar-| troops, consisting of Captain Hudgins’ 
ters, where Col. Magroder, in his peculiar| company, the Hampton Grays, and some 
manner, directed him to scour the surround-] other forces, constituting the thirty*second 
ing country and collect twelve mules with Virginia Regiment, were forced to retire, 
harnesses and drivers. Another sergeant}and the Federals occupied that ancient 
was sent below with a detachment to do|#nd time-honored place. Butin Yorktowa 
picket duty, about Grafton church, on the| we fully expected an immediate advance. 
Hampton road. Up to that time we had So we dug away that night. until two 
no cavairy at Yorktown, and the Howitzers|o’clock, by which time we had erected # 
were called upon to do every thing. Thej|respectable rampart, against which we 
day was warm and the roads were dry,| placed two twelve. pound Howitzgers, and 
and as I and a private, who, on the occa-| having posted a guard, lay down on the 
sion, acted as my aid, galloped along the} ground and slept till sunrise, 
Williamsburg road, as though the fate of When the Yankees entered Hampton, 
the Confederacy depended upon it, we|several merchants there had removed such 
were enveloped in a cloud of dust, which | of their merckandize as they could, to this 
soon obscured both our faces and our uni-| side of the Back river, and concealed it in 
forms. The first place we stopped at was|the woods and in barns. At their request, 
Noah Eagle's. Eagle had a pretty wife,|Col. Magruder sent down a wagon traia 
who came to the door, smiled—as all pret-|and a mounted guard of Howitzers, under 
ty women do—gave us a gourd of water| Sergeant Wharton, to bring up these stores. 
and told us where the mules were. The Considering that this had to be done under 
next place we went to was Darlington’s,{the very noses of the Yankee pickets, it 
Darlington lived two miles above York-| was a daring feat, and was most success- 
town, on the brow of a hill which com-]| fully accomplished. About noon, the next 
manded a magnificent view of the river. 
But as mules, and not magnificent views, 
was the object of our expedition, we col- 
lected the former,.and took no time to dis- 
cuss the beauties of the latter. Having 
got together my mules and Grivers, I re- 
turned to Yorktown. . 
This week was destined to be, emphati- 
cally, a week of sensation rumors and ex- 
citement. Thad no sooner returned, than 
wé were ordered to get spades esilt pieha’ 
and fortify thé brow of the hill looking to- 































































and glory. The wagons were filled with 
a miscellaneous assortment of groceries, 
tin ware, cooking utensils, sieves, bread- 
trays, rolling-pins, et cete™, together with 
a valuable stock of whee 
and shovels. These things had been col- 
lected during the previous night on the 
édge of the enemy’s picket line. The par- 
ty were justly proud of their achievment, 
and received many congratulations on their 
return to camp, for the manner in which 
jthey, for the first ‘tine, with so small a 






a flank movement on the yawns eneae callec into line and (its Pando om 8 com- 
Se eeaes eater 


day, the party returned, covered with dust 


ws, picks 
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Major Peyton, of the fifteenth Virginia 
Regiment, which had arrived from Wil- 
lhamsburg early that morning. At that 


- time it was eonsidered a great thing to be 


a lieutenant. There were reminiscences 
of such a character as he had appeared at 
the Springs and Bathing places, in all the 
glory of go a lace and shoulder straps, the 
very ideal of the ladies’ dream of inilitary 
glory. Consequently the recipient of such 
an honor was to be considered in the light 
of no ordinary hero.. Among his former 
companions, too, he was elevated, in their 
estimation, to an immense height. He 
who had been plain Smith at the mess- 
board at breakfast, was the courted and 
feted “ Lieutenant” at supper, sic transit— 
that is to say, the transition sickens me: 
But I suppose lieutenants are a military 
necessity, and as such must be tolerated. 
Time, that wears away the brightest mon- 
uments of fame, will also bring them down 
to the level of common mortals ; or, else, 
elevate them, so that their heads shall 
touch the stars. 

For some days we had a succession of 
rumors of Yankee advances. Col. Hill 
commenced fortifying the lower line of 
Yorktown, by retouching the old British 
works, and by stretching across the Hamp- 
ton road, a continuation of light breast- 
works. Now, such things would be con- 
sidered as no defences at all; but, then, 
with our limited force, they were the best 
we could do, and, with stout hearts behind 
them, were considered sufficient for the 
exigency Field pieces were placed in 
position along these works, and kept load- 
ed. Pickets were posted below. Two 
cavalry companies, the Charles City and 
Nottoway troop®, arrived about this time, 
and gave relief to the artillery, upon 
whom had fécently devolved all the scout- 
ing service. 

Yorktown after its century’s doze as a 
quiet old Virginia county-seat, had waked 
up in all the bustle ofa fortified camp. 
The rambling, roomy and worm-eaten old 
building, once occupied by that eccentric 
shadow of the past, and appropriate; repre- 
sentative genius of the. place—Capt. Ro- 

bert. Anderson, who used to petition. the 
Legislature every winter, to mount a can- 
non at that-place.for him to fire a patriotic 





salute on thie nineteenth of each succeed- 
ing October—the old house, with its quaint 
wainscoating and time-stained pictures, 
was. now the Headquarters of Col. J. 
Bankhead Magruder. The Swan Tavern, 
grayer and mouldier with moss and decay 
than even the Anderson mansion, was con- 
verted, into the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. The Court-House opposite, was no 
longer filled with the voice of forensic 
eloquence and the wisdom of judicial lore, 
but with bags of corn and bundles of fod- 
der; and the lonely dungeons of the jail 
were occupied to their utmost capacity by 
boxes of ammunition. 

.The war was now about to cemmence 
in earnest. The Federa} troops had eross- 
ed the Potomac and occupied Alexandria ; 
and they were giving us strong hints that 
they were about to advance from Fortress 
Monroe. A battle was imminent some- 
where. Butafter two or three excitements 
in Yorktown, caused by sensation rumors 
from below, we were allowed to enjoy 


several days of calm, during which we 


drilled, wien the heat would permit it, 
and when it was too hot for the field, we 
lolled about camp, and napped on the grass 
under the shadow of the bluff, where we’ 
enjoyed the dolce far niente of a gehial sky, 


rand were fanned to sleep by the softest of 


breezes. We were sleeping, ’tis true, 
among the flowers and vines at the foot of 
Ema, but were not altogether unmindful of 
the smoke and lava which at any moment 
might descend upon our present péaceful 
repose. 


BETHEL. 


On the afternoon of the fourth of June, 
after a series of sultry days, the sky began 
to lower. Dark clouds, streaked with 
lightning, loomed up from the South-West, 
and soon overspread the firmament. In 
the midst of the storm which ensued, news 
was received that a large body of Yankees 
had advanced as far asa place knowf as 
Bethe] Charch, and were encamped there. 


‘The two companies of cavatry, the,Hali- 
| fax Grays and Capt..Werth’s compgmy of 


infantry, together with one detachmientiof 
Capt. Brown's artillery, consisting of nine 
mounted cannonfers, and a twelve pound 
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Howitzer, under the command of Lieut. 


Hudnall, were at once ordered out. The 

place of rendezvous was in the road, oppo- 
site the monument, on the old battle-field 
below Yorktown, The whole force was 
under the command of Capt. Werth. The 
column was quickly formed, and in the, 
midst. of “rain and mud, ented on its 
march down the Hampton-road ; I had the 
honor to be one of the party ; hae we can- 
noniers being on horsé-back, or mule-back, 
(as was the case with some of them,) had 
nothing to contend with, save the drench- 
ing torrents. How we pitied the. poor in- 
fantry, as they tried to dodge the mud pud- 
dles, or went splashing through the water 
in the road, and congratulated ourselves 
upon our own enviable branch of the ser- 
vice. The piece of artillery being a light 
navy Howitzer, was drawn by only two 
horses, driven by George Crump, of @ow- 
hatan, Qur chief of the piece, was Jack 
Wharton, more commonly known emong, 
the bays as “ the old Sergeant.” Thecom-' 
missdriat of the detachment consisted of a 
mule-cart, griven by an old negro, named 
Ash, who afterwards became permanently 
attached to the company as a cook, while 
we were on the lower portion of the Pe 

ninsula. The contents of the cart were a 
side of middling, a box of sugar and a box 
of coffee, a bag ef flour and another of 
meal, with a coffee-pot and skillet. An 
oil cloth was spread over the whole to 
keep off the rain. Why should I mention 
these trifles, which can surely have but 
little interest for the public now? Since 
those small beginnings, what mighty ar- 
mies have strode over the land, attended 
with all the pomp and circumstance of 
gigantic war! McClellan’s trains to our 
mule cart! Such was the ratio, when we 
firstaccepted the gage of battle. The odds 
have ceased to. be so tremendous against 
us; but I confessto an unaffected respect 
for that mule-carty which, if it did not bear 
Cesar and his fortunes, at least bore Ash 
and our provisions ; and to those who were 
familiar with the incidents. which I, per- 
haps, too minutely recount, it may afford 
pleasure to.recall reminiscences of those 
old:ti ‘however much they may since 


Marehing with infantry isa slow busi- 
ness, especially on a rainy evening; and 
when we reached Cockletown it was nine 
o'clock, and.as.dark as midnight. Cockle- 
|town—or Cockleville, as the Yankee letter 
writers afterwards, called it—-was a very 
small town indeed, and evidenly derived 
hs name from the cockle which grew in 
the wheat in the neighbouring fields.. It 
contained about five dwelling houses, a 
store and a blacksmith’s shop—the’ usual 
outfit of a Virginia roadside village. Its 
distance from Yorktown was about six 
miles. As the adult portion of the inha- 
bitants had not retired to rest, they all 
came out to their front gates to see “ the 
troops,” if peering into the road. through 
pitch darkness could be called seeing. 
The next place of importance we arrived 
aton the route, was the Halfway House, 
so called because it was halfway between 
Hampton and Yorktown, it being. twelve 
miles to either point. Here we received 
reliable information that the Yankees had 
evacuated Bethel, and returned to Hamp- 
ton. We were now within two miles of 
our destinatiom P¥ocuring a supply of 
fodder for the cavalry and artillery, each 
man taking up as. many bundles as he 
could carry before him on his horse, we 
continued our march. The country here 
is flat and swampy, and the road, with the’ 
exception of rare intervals, was filled with: 
water. The poor infantry, who were on 
their first march, were nearly fagged out. 
But the rain had now ceased, and they 
were near the end of their journey. Pre- 
sently we came to an old field on the left 
hand side of the road, and on the sight, 
among the trees, gleamed’ a white framed 
building, which a person. accustomed to. 
traveling through eastern Virginia, would 
at once recognize ag a Meeting-House. 
This was the memorable pnd naveliqeria . 
Bethel Church.. z 

It was near midnight, The solemn stills. 
ness of the woods was. disturbed by the 
assembling of a strange congregation about 
that weather-beaten. place ..of . worship. 
Fires were kindled, around which the men. 
dried themselves; cavalry: pickets, were 
sent out; the Herviene, was put-in. posi- 
tion at the bridge; guards .posted,..the 





Lave been-obseured-by the lustre of more 
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and at that hour when chutch-yards are 
said 10 yawn, we stretched our wet and 
weary limbs upon the ground to seek such 
repose as the circumstances might afford. 
But notwithstanding the precautions we 
had taken to secure ourse:ves against a 
night attack, there were soon premonitory 
symptoms of the approach of an enemy; 
which without driving in our pickets, or 
being challenged ‘yy the sentries, suddenly 
rushed upon us from the swampy low- 
grounds, and swarmed up from the ‘slug- 
gish stream which scarcely flowed by, 
commencing their assault by singing their 
national anthem of “Cousin-n-n! Con- 
sin-n-n!” The ferocious achietements of 
the three musketeers of Dumas, -at the 
siege of Rochelle, were as nothing to the 
onset of this army of Similar name. The 
only defence [ could make was to cover 
up my head with the blanket, and lie still 
till the morning. 

‘The stream by which we slept, is a 


- small swamp creek, named after Chancel- 


lor Wythe, who once lived in an old-fash- 
roned yellow brick house near its banks, 
and is the dividing line between the coun- 
ties of York and Elizabeth City. Sweep- 
ing in the form of an are afound the wood- 
ed‘rise of ground upon which the church 
stands, it intersects the Hampton road a 


hundred yards below, where it is spanned 


by an ordinary country bridge some forty 
feet in length. On the other side lay a 
margin of bushy growth, bordering the 
road on both sides for fifty yards, and be- 
yond this wide expanse of open country, 
rose in a gradual slope, and extended back 
for more than a mile. On the summit of 
this expanse were several farm-houses, the 
nearest was Mrs. Mitchell’s, a low frame 
building, not more than four hundred yards 
from the church. Beyond her house was 
an apple orchard, and to the right lay a 
sink between two ridges, interspersed with 
stumpy pine growth and broom-straw, 
leading down to a swamp to the right of 
the church. Immediately on the road, near 
her house, was a blacksmith’s and wheel- 
wright’s . From this shop to the house 
was a enclosed by a board fence, 
openingtinto the public road by a gate be- 
tween two tall posts. Opposite to the gate, 
the Back river road came into the Hampton 





road, at right angles, through a narrow 
strip of open country. both roads leading 
to Hampton. To the left, a hundred and 
fifty. yards below the intersection of the 
two roads, was the residence of an old 
man named Smith, and below his house 
lay an extensive swamp on our left flank. 
Directly before us, with slight deviations, 
ran the Hampton road, flanked on the left, 
beyond Smith’s field, by an interval of for- 
est, and on the right by an extent of open 
field. Along the course of the creek fora 
short distance below the bridge, was a 
thicket of swamp undergrowth, intersper- 
sed with tall poplars, willow, oak and cy- 
press. Five hundred yards from the Black 
smith’s shop, immediately on the main, or 
Hampton road, stood an eld frame build- 
ing, known under the euphonious title of 
“the Buzzard’s Rost,” and here another 
road“branched off, passing around our right 
flank, and crossing the creek a mile above 
the church, ata place called Broken Bridge. 
Lam thus particular in topographising this 
country, because { may have to refer to it 
hereafter. 

The Yankees, who were the cause of 
this expedition on our part, were a portion 
of the 5th W. Y. Regiment, better known 
as Duryea’s Zouaves: A little son of Mrs. 
Mitchell, told us that he counted them as 
they passed his mother’s gate, and that 
there were two hundred and four 6f them : 
probably a much more accurate estimate 
of the enemy’s force, than has since been 
made of them at other places. They came 
up the previous morning, remained a few 
hours about the church, and then returned. 
For Yankees, it did not appear that they 
had conducted themselves badly while in 
the neighbourhood, beyond scribbling their 
names upon the walls inside the church, 
with the addition of such terrible talis- 
manic words as, “ Avengers,” “Union,” 
and “ Red Deviis,” written after or under 
their interesting autographs. “ Death to 
Rebels,” in various styles of orthography, 
was written in several places, as though 
one death was not deemed. sufficient. One 
artist had attempted to draw e representa- 
tion of the United States flag—* the old 
flag ;” while another more erucllpns than 
the rest, had left on the wall, back of the 
pulpit, a rude design, evidently intended 
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for a Sallown: from which was dangling a) 
body in all the horrors of pencilled stran- 
gulation. Underneath this charming scene 
was inscribed, in very bold characters, 
“ the doom of traitors.” But as there was 
only one suspended, I suppose he was to 
be an example to many more. 

But, notwithstanding these memento 
moris, the “ rebels” continued to flock to 
Bethel with the most appalling hardihood 
and pertinacity. The next morning, Capt. 
Brown arrived with the remainder of his 
battery, and during the day we were rein- 
forced by a portion of the 15th Virgiria, 
under command of Lieut. Col. Stewart. 
We were now near the enemy, and caval- 
ry scouting parties became all the rage. 
Sometimes they caught a real live Yan- 
kee, sometimes they shot one, and some- 
times they returned only to tell of chasing 
the foe into Hampton or back to Newport’s 
News, . 

Bethel is naturally a gloomy spot, and 


even then was strongly suggestive of, 


death. The white palings of the narrow 
home were seen here and there around the 
yard, while unenclosed mounds and sun- 
ken places added their mournful evidence 
of man’s mutability and decay. Across 
the swamp, on the rise of the hill to the 
right, was another grave-yard overgrown 
with bushes and enclosed by.an old ragged 
fence as moulded and rotten as the graves 
it was vainly intended to guard. Such.a 
place, one would suppose, was better 
adapted to Hervey’s Meditations than to 
the Field Book of Artillery. As if to add 
to the sombre effect of the picture, it now 
commenced raining fn fine, drizzling style, 
and promised to continue so for severgl 
days. Such weather is bad enough to 
people comfortably situated, but it is hor- 
rible to men bivouacking in the woods, 
and amid the mouldering remains of de- 
funct mortality. But the soldier’s home is 
not the illuminated ceiling and the carpet- 
ed floor: his canopy is 


“The blue vault of heaven with its cres- 


cent so pale,” 


and his couch is nature's pavement tessel- 
lated with the leaves and flowers of the 
forest in summer, or encrusted with the 
frost and snow of winter. 





Our first day was spent in clearing away 
some bushes in front, in throwing upa few 
slight works, and in measuring distances 
across the field in every direction. Every 
avenue of approach to Bethel from the 
enemy's quarters was carefully guarded 
by advance pickets, and no _ stranger.was 
allowed to pass the bridge in either direc- 
tion, except by writen permit from Head- 
quarters, at Yorktown, or from Col. Ewell, 
at Williamsburg. This was a part of the 
science of war, not at all appreciated by 
the traveling public at that time. They 
could not understand how it was that they 
were stopped by a man with a musket or 
a sabre, at an old country bridge over 
which they and their fathers had been in 
the habit of passing for so many years’ 
without let or hindrance. It is hard for a 
.people accustomed wholly to the conveni- 
ences of civil life, to pass at once into the 
restrictions and privations of war. You 
who have never yet had armies at your 
doors, and the thunder of batt]e rolling 
over your fields, bave never dreamed of 
its horrors, and God grant that you may 
never realize them, in ali their gradations 
from the simple privation of long accus- 
tomed privileges’ and uses, down to the 
shock, the whirlwind and the wreck of all 
around! Here was a simple hearted, 
quiet, rural community, who had been re- 
posing so long in their beautiful homes, 
the abodes of wealth and refined hospital- 
ity, in a security which they had fondly 
hoped to be perpetual, under the shadow 
of a mighty fortress, whose massive ma- 
sonry themselves had helped to pile, and 
to which they had been taught to look for 
protection from without, whose guns were 
suddenly turned inland and leveled at 
their homes and their hearts. Many were 
already exiles from their domicils, which 
had been pillaged, their negroes had been 
stolen, and their fields laid waste. The 
genius of desolation which now, holds un- 
disputed sway over that once fairest por- 
tion of the land, was then but beginning to 
do its work, amid the revels of those Nor- 
thern Harpies, whose obscene touch is 
more baleful than the blight that withers 
and the mildew that decays; for. wherever 
they pass, nature groans under the pollu- 
tion, and sinks to @ ruin from which no re- 
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generating hand can revive her, till ott 
land is cleared of their pestilent inGuance 
forever. 


Thursday, the second day of our occupa- 
tion, a report was brought in by one of the 
natives, that a Yankee gun boat had en- 
tered the Pocoson, and was playing havoc 
with several sloops and fishing boats 
moored there for safety. The Pecoson isa 
river, or tather arm of the Bay, emptying 
near the mouth of the York, and running 
back into the interior, through several wide 
spread branches, the nearest of which is 
not more than two miles from Bethel. 
Capt. Brown was ordered to- proceed at 
once witha section of his battery to Hunt’s 
Point on this river, and was accompanied 
by the Charles City cavalry and Major 
Montague’s battalion of infantry, the most 
of whom were residents. of that country. 
Our route lay by the Half-Way House. On 
nearing this place. an unexpected specta- 
cle met our eyes. As far as we couid see, 
the road was ‘filled with a mass of men 
glittering with muskets, and preceded by 
a train of artillery, moving slowly down 
upon.us... They were evidently too many 
for us, but we continued to advance upon 
them, till in the first ons@ we were mixed 
up with them in almost inextricable confu- 
sion, and such a shaking of hands ensued 
as yon rarely see. The artillery provedto 
be the third company of Howitzers, Capt. 
Stanard, which had lately arrived at York- 
town, and .was now hastening to our aid, 
with the first North Carolina, regiment. 
They brought with them the Major of the 
Howitzer Battalion... This fine artillery 
corps consisted of three ¢ompanies, the 
first of which, under Capt. Shields, the 
present commandant of Camp Lee, had 
been sent. to Gen. Beauregard at Manassas. 
The Howitzer Battalion had sprung from 
an Hermaphrodite organization—that is 
half army and half navy in its vo BS 
originated during the Jolin Brown excite- 
ment, by George W. Randolph, of the City 
of Richmond. fle was the first Captain of 
the Howitzers, in the days when they wore 
red shirts; then Major of the Battalion to 
which ‘its great popularity had increased 
it, when it entered service; then Colonel 
of the regiment eri tatiery into which it 
was afterwards merged; then General; 


Facilis ascensus Olympi. 


In a future number of these sketches, | 
propose to give a pen and ink portrait of 
this accomplished warrior 4nd statesman, 
who, in the midst of the grandest revolu- 
tion the world ever saw, rose from the ob- 
scurity of a Richmond lawyer to the high- 
est pinnacle of cabinet fame. 


Parting with our friends, we pursued our 
way to the right of the Half-Way House, 
through a perfectly level country, dotted 
with lovely homes, embowered in shade, 
and fields sm:ling with the green hope of 
abundant harvest. Flocks of sheep grazed 
quietly over the pastures, and the cows 
lazily ruminated on the road-side, and toss- 
ed their heads with a sort of sans-souci con- 
tempt for the martial pageant that was 
passing. Along the avenués of elm, catal- 
pa and cedar, invitingly overshadowing 
the way to the houses, came children and 
maidens, gray-haired sires and their wives, 
to see what was to them then an unusual 
spectacle. Presently, through the trees, 
appeared blue water, while lagoons, or 
tide-water creeks, through flats or marsh 
mallow and reeds almost to the doors of 
the houses—hulks of fishing boats and the 
ribs of skeleton sloops, lay rotting in the 
oozy mud; the. seins of fisherrren were 
stretched along the garden pailings; pun- 
geys' and dug-outs were tied along the 
shore. A Dutch marine painter could here 
have filled his portfolio with studies. But 
as we were not Dutch marine painters, we 
entered a pine forest in sight of Hunt’s 
Point, and came to anchor. 


The curious antiquary, in looking over 
the files of the Richmond. Dispatch | for 
that year, will find an account of the dar- 
ing exploit of Capt. William Werth, who 
had gone out on an amateur raid, in chas- 
,| ing a body of Yankees, by himself, back to 
their fortifications a® Newport's News— 
and how, when he suddenly rode upon 
them, they cried out, at the top of their 
voices, “ Virginia Horse! Virginia Horse! 
by G—d!” and. broke and ran, thinking 
that the light Brigade of Balaklava was 
after them. It may not be inappropriate 
to remark here, that, at that period, the 
Yankees appear to have had as romantic 
an idea and as lively a horror of a “ Virgi- 





and then Secretary of War, 


nia Horse,” as they called them) as the sub 
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jects of Montazuma had of the cavaliers 
of Cortez. That night, while seated around 
a pine-knot fire, Capt. Werth arrived in our 
midst, fresh from his adventure, of which 
he gave us a graphic and laughable ac- 
count. cng 

Ash and the mule cart were along. This 
mul@cart had become not only, an indis- 
pensable auxiliary in our expeditions, but 
underneath the body was my_ sleeping 
place. The mosquitoes were not so trou- 
dlesome here as they were at Bethel bridge, 
but a fresh source of annoyance was not 
wantitig. Of all the woods I have ever 
been in, and [ have roamed tlirough many, 
it has never been my misfortune to meet 
with ticks, which either in numbers or fe- 
rocity, could compare with those Bedouin 
ticks of the Pocoson. My ankles—but 
why particulasize ? Horresco referens! Bish- 
millah! asthe Mohamedans say. These 
were the only enemy we encountered at 
Hunt's Point. ‘The gun-boats had evident- 
ly been driven off by the ticks. 


After breakfast, some of the party were 


| 


preparing to go a fishing, when wko should. 


ride up but the distinguished commandant 
of the Department, Col. Magruder, with his 
staff. I don’t mean by his staff, that he 
was going fishing, too, and had brought 
aleng his rod and reel—TI refer, of course, 
to his military family. Making some re- 
marks in his peculiar and jocose style about 
the appropriateness of fishing in general, 
but its impracticability at present, he dr- 
dered a retrograde movement to the Half 
Way House. ‘We had halted there but a 
few minutes, when alarming orders were 
communicated to the different command- 
ers, to maketheir men fall in, in the quick- 
est possible time. One man, who was sit- 
ting on the railing of the porch of the tav- 
ern, instead of falling in, let the butt of his 
musket fall down on the bench, when bang 
went the load ‘through the roof above. 
The colonel swore; the man apologized 
and ran to his’ place. A line of battle was 
formed in the field back of the house and 
facing a body of Woods. The cavalry 
guarded one ‘road, and Capt. Brown’s sec- 
tion of artillery commanded the other, 
whieh was the one along which we had 
just returned. To-the men this was no 
mimic warfate—they thought ‘that they 
were in actyal line of battle, and expected 





every moment to see the Yankees burking 
out of the woods. But it was only a hy- 
mor of Col. Magruder’s, to test the mettle 
and promptness of raw troops in. the event 
of real attack. I believe the experiment 
was regarded, at headquarters, as entirely 
satisfactory® The imaginary enemy never 
came out of the bushes, and the line was 
shortly recalled. 

A hundred and fifty yards below the 
tavern, or Half-Way House, on the oppo- 
site side of the Hamptow road, stood a 
large, handsome white mansion, the resi- 
dence of a Mr. Russell.. This was Col. 
Magruder’s headquarters. Ina field above 
this house, we spent the night and a por- 
tion of the next day, which was Saturday 
Some of us had now been at Bethel and 
its vicinity for four days, and had certainly 
had opportunities enouglt to learn the whole 
surrounding country. Saturday afternoon 
we were roused from our state of tempo- 
rary inactivity by a courier with news that 
Major Randolph was fighting the Yankees 
below Bethel, and that they were advan- 
cing in force. Every thing was started at 
a double quick down @¢ road. On reach:- 
ing the.church, we saw the Major and a 
portion of the thira Howitzers, under Lieut. 
West, coming down ‘the hill trom the 
Elizabeth City side.. The enemy were 
certainly advancing, but the advance con- 
sisted only of two prisoners, regular New 
Yorkers, who had worked in a machifie 
shop, they said, and had come “down 


South,” for the sole purpose of*“ seeing ‘a 


litle fun”’ Their power of seeing fun, or 
anything else, was somewhat restricted at 
the time they were brought in, for they 
were both blindfoldéd; one of them being 
led by Argyle, a stalwart Howitzer, who 
had him by the wrist and shoulder; the 
other following in similar style, in the cus- 
tody of another meinber of the same com- 
pany, whose name has escaped my recoi- 
lection. Why the prisoners were blind- 
folded, I have never “been able ‘filly to 
comprehend. [have sometimes supposed 
that it was an act of charity towards them. 
to prevent their being entirely overcome 
by the effeet of the first sight of the tre- 
mendous force of rebels gathered at Bethel, 
and the awe-inspiring character ‘of the 


‘works erected by Col. Hill’s> regiment. 


This must have been the reason, for as 
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sogp as they were deposited in the gallery 
of the church, under a guard, the bandages 
were removed, and they were allowed to 
look out of the windows and converse with 
any one below who chose to hold converse 
with such cattle. 


The whole foree now coneentrated at 


‘Bethel, was not over thirteen hundred. 


This was certainly large fora congregation 
ata country church, but for an army—it 
might have been larger. In the field on 
the left of thegoad, the North Carolinians 
had thrown up two lines of breastworks, 
joined in the form of the letter L, the long 
side defending thé approach across the 
field from below, and the short one ran 
parallel to the course of the creek, a hun- 
dred yards distant, between which and the 
short line, lay an abattis of small growth, 

rincipally pine and poplar saplings.. On 
the other side of the creek was a tangled 
thicket of bushes and brambles, which 
concealed the breastworks from any one 
coming along the main road from the othe: 
side, till they should reach the bridge. 
Below the thicket, at the base of Smith’s 


“powerful entrenchments” behind which 
the army of the doughty general of For- 
tress Monroe, found the rebels, early Mon- 
day morning. A drove of industrious 
hogs might have rooted all the works down 
in a short time. -I do not disparage those 
defences—they doubtless saved some valu- 
able lives that day, and they, were the best 
[we “could do, with a small force and a 
limited supply of entrenching tools. The 
North Carolinians worked like beavers, 
and the rest were not idle. 

Sunday afternoon—we scarcely knew it 
was the Sabbath, so busy had been the 
scene-——a venerable gentleman drove up, 
the Rev. Mr. Adams, no doubt a descend- 
ant of that good Parson Adams, whom 
Fielding so touchingly describes. The 
men were called in, and gathered around 
the parson’s buggy, or disposed themselves 
in picturesque groups on the ground, while 
he stood up in his vehicle, and lined out 
that beautiful hymn commencing, 


“ Am I @ soldier of the cross.” 


What a scene it was, as beneath the leafy 


field, a swamp exf@nded three quarters of| canopy of those old trees, where the service 


a mile down toa.broken mili-dam. The 
angle formed by the two lines of breast- 
works, was the nearest point to the swamp. 
All this was below the bridges On the up- 
per side, across thecreek, and flanking the 
road, was a ridge of earth, the remains of 
another dam, which had been trimmed up 
and fixed for the use of a North Carolina 
rifle company. Near the end of this dam, 


of God had so often been heard in days 
gone by, but never before by such acon- 
gregation as was then assembled. A 
thousand men, with their muskets stacked, 
and pistols girded round their waists, sang 
with simple pathos that plaintive air. 
Standing near the buggy, with his arms 
folded, was the massive and soldierly form 
of Magruder. Col. Hill, with his forehead 


a lunette earth-work oceupied the brow ofj bent upon his hand, was seated near; 


the hill; in this were placed two twelve- 
pound Huwitzers of Capt. Brown's battery. 
A slight work for infantry had also been 
thrown up at the old grave-yasd above. 
These comprised al the defences across 
the creek. On the south sidevof the church- 
yard, the ground is high, immediately over- 
looking the bridge, and presenting a com- 


while, on a bench opposite, with thought- 
ful speculation in his keen, deep-set eyes, 
sat the chief of artillery, Major Randolph. 
|The text was selected from that chapter of 
Acts which speaks of “acertain man in 
Cesarea called Cornelius, a centurian, 
- «+». devout man, and one that feared 
God.” The theme was, of course, the 


manding view of the field ia front and of| Christian Soldier, as exemplified in the life 


the road fora mile below. This fine posi- 
tion, defended by a parapet of earth piled 
against rails held in their place by stakes, 
and which might have resisted bullets, but 
would have resisted nothing heavier, was 
occupied by a pertionof Stanard’s battery, 
consisting of a Parrott gun and a twelve- 
pound Howitzer, under the direct supervi- 
sion of Major Randolph. Such were the 


of this Ronian Captain. Since writing the 
above, I have been credibly informed, that 
tLis same Parson Adams, since the occupa- 
tion of the Peninsula by the enemy, has 
taken their oath of allegiance, and is now 
hand in glove with them. If this be so, I 
retract everything good which I have said 
about him, except that on the occasion, re- 
ferred-to, he preached an excellent sermon ; 
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and I only hope that after life’s fitful fever 
is over, he may expiate in purgatori:.i fires 
the crimes committed since that eventful 
evening at Bethel, when in a moment of 
glorious independence, he almost redeemed 
a spirit of ignoble fear; and I trust that 
this may reach the eyes of some Northern 
satrap, who will subject him to new and 
more refined tortures for taking polluting 
oaths of allegiance, for having once dared 
to preach to a Christian and Southern sol- 
diery the word? of truth, and cheer on the 
eve of a momentous battle. 


That night, strong pickets were thrown 
out, and the guards were doubled. Whar- 
ton and I took our blankets across the creek, 
and slept in the lunette under one of the 
guns. Although it was the 9th of June, 
the night was cool and the air had a Ueci- 
dedly frosty touch. Towards midnight, 
the sentries up the creek commenced firing 
and roused the camp. Some sentry thought 
he saw a man running across a broom- 
straw field just above his post, and when 
he fired, some one else would fire, as a 
matter of course. After a little excitement, 
all again became quiet algng the line, till 
three o'clock, when a blast from the artil- 
lery bugler over at the-church, rang out 
shrill and clear upon the sharp morning 
air. All were roused up. The enemy 
were comingat last! Three thousand were 
moving up from Newport's News, and a 
heavy column, with artillery, were report- 
ed to be advancing from Hampton by the 
way of New Market bridge. Two of ou? 
cavalry scouts came galloping in from 
Todd’s Lane, a point three miies from 
Newport’s News, barely escaping—ano- 
ther of their party, not so spccessful, had 
been captured. A company of infantry 
and Sergeant Hughes’ detachment of artil- 
lery, acgompanied by a few cavalry, the 
whole under the command of Major Ran- 
dolph, were sent down the road to recon- 
noitre. They returned just as the sun was 
r}sing, and reperted the advance column 
not mote that four miles below. Cavalry 
had been sent down the Back river road, 
also, t9 ascertain whether any portion of 
the enemy were advancing by that route. 
They reported that roadclear. It was now 
evident that the enemy's design was to 


make their first demonstration immediately | i 


s 


on our front. They said afterwards fiat 
their intention had been to make a night 
attack upon us, but that this plan was 
| frustrated by an unfortunate accident, oc- 
casioned by a Dutch regiment mistaking 
an Albany regiment, where the roads join 
at New Market bridge, for the rebels, and 
pouring a terrible volley into. their ranks, 
before the Albany mén could explain to 
their Dutch brethren who they were. 
Much of this story I believe to have been 
a lie, notwithstanding the historic impor- 
tance given to it by even as grave and 
careful a writer as Mr. Howison.a They 
certainly stopped on the route to burn the 
beautiful residence of Mr. Whiting, and an 
insignificant little school house on the road 
side, near Todd’s Lane, which they called 
the village of “ Little Bethel.” These ope- 
rations may have delayed them, Their 
march, according to the testimony of the 
people living along. the route, was very 
leisurely ;—when asked where they*were 
going so early in the morning, they said 
that they were going to Yorktown, not 
supposing that they would meet with much 
difheulty at Big Bethel, Little Bethel having 
been so*easily reduced. 

Onur small force was now arranged, each 
portion in its proper place. The North 
Carolinians were posted behind their breast- 
works on the left, and one company, the 
Fayetteville Rifles, was placed behind the 
old dam above the bridge, to support Capt. 
Brown in the lunette work. The Young 
Guard, of Richmond, and the Life Guard, 
under the command of Capt. John Stewart 
Walker, who afterwards yielded up a glo- 
rious life at Malvern Hills, occupied the 
grave-yard, to the right. Capt. Childress’ 
Henrico Southern Guards oecupied a rifle- 
pit in the rear of the church, commanding 
the approach through a body of woods 
from the swamp om the extreme right. 
Major Montague’s Battalion were placed in 
the woods below, to guard the lower dam. 


- 





a By an air line, our camp was within 
six miles of the spot where the alleged 
rencontre is said to have taken place. If 
six thousand rounds had been fired on that 
occasion, I think that we should have 
heard it; which I neither did, nor saw any 





body that day who said that -he‘had heard 
it. : 
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The artillery was posted as already indica- 
ted, except that one piece of Capt. Brown’s 
Battery was moved from the lunette, and 
put in position in the road on the side of 
the bridge next to the church. This piece 
was in charge of a sergeant named Crane, 
a youth searcely seventeen years of age. 
On the right of the Nerth Carolina line, at 
a position dommanisitig the bridge and that 
Portion of the opposite hill around Mrs. 
Mitchell’s house, and the ground as far as 
the grave-yard, Capt. Brown had placed 
the rifled Howitzer, manned by Sergeant 
Hughes’ detachment; reserving one piece 
in the lunette under his own immediate 
command, to sweep the hill-side along the 
front. 

Such was the situation. Every thing 
was ready. Breakfast was served at the 
guns, and strips of white cloth were dis- 
tributed to be worn around the left arm as 
a badge to distinguish onr own men. But 
befére a half hour had elapsed, a servant 
arrived, bringing the intelligence that the 
enemy were wearing the same borge on the 
same arm. It was at once ordered to be 
shifted to the cap, where it was worn the 
balance of the day. : 

Old Mr. Smith had moved from his 
house the day before, and early in the 
morning in question, Mrs. Mitchell, and 
Savage’s family, who lived beyond the 
apple orchard, had moved their little ones 
and such furniture as they could hastily 
gather up, and betaken themselves to the 
woods. 

It was now near nine o’clock, and the 
sky gave promise of a bright day. D. H. 
Hill, in his blue flannel blouse buckled 
around his thin waste. rode slowly across 
the hill, and said, as he passed us, “ they 
will be here in a quarter of an hour, boys; 
give it to them as soon as you ‘see them !” 
The American flag was now watched for 
with an animated interest. Its first flutter 
on the breeze would have been the signal 
for the insertion of primers, and the cock- 
ing of muskets. A more eager set of men 
never were placed in similar circumstan- 
ces. Cavalrymen were galloping in, their 
sabres clanging by their sides, and country 
people were.coming on horseback and in 
mule carts, travelling at the top of their 
speed, giving such information as they 


= : 

could. During this time, a rail bridge was 
being constructed across the creek, between 
Capt. Brown’s position and the church, by 
which a retreat might be made, in. case of 
necessity. At nine o’clock, Capt. Brown 
ordered his second lieutenant to cross the’ 
creek and take charge of the rifled piece 
by the North Carolinians. 

You have seen a thunder storm approach- 
ing, and have watched for the first flash of 
lightning and burst of thunder. So it was 
now. It came from the church and went 
rolling across the field into the head of the 
Yankee column, fifteen hundred yards dis- 
tant. Major Randolph had -opened the 
battle with the Parrott gun. Immediately 
after, the piece in tlhe road belched forth, 
followed by the gun in the lunett2, On 
the left of the Hampton road from our 
position, but to the right of the enemy, 
near the house heretofore mentioned as the 
Buzzard’s Roost, was a body of woods, 
with a small semi-circular space of clear 
ground in it, near the road side, In this 
place the enemy’s artillery, consisting of 
three pieces under Lieut. Greble of the old 
army, was unlimbered, and immediately 
opened upon our lines with shell and solid 
shot. Fora few:minutes the bursting of 
shells overhead, and the whizzing of shot 
was incessant. There was a mule tied to 
a bushon the road side opposite the church, 
and not far from the rifled Howitzer. Sud- 
derily it was seen to sink down on the 
earth, amd then to rise up, with a stream of 
blood gushing out from its side:—a six 
pound shot had passed through it. A few 
Struggles and the poor mule’s career was 
ended. It was the first victim of the war..: 
The air wag filled with the explosion of 
shells and whistling, whirring, stunning 
missiles, among which the peculiar mos- 
quito notes of Minie balls began now to be 
heard, singing their songs of develish glee. 
The main force of the enemy broke from 
the road, as soon as they received the first 
fire, and commenced swarming through . 
the ‘orchard, and reformed a portion of 
their line behind the lane, out-houses and 
dwelling on Mrs. Mitchell’s premises. The 
red breeched Zouaves and a Vermont Re- 
giment, were mostly in the broom-straw 
and over in the bottom west of the house. 





They wére not more than a hundred and 
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twenty yards from Lient. Col. Stuart’s ay back by a discharge of musketry from the 


vanced line, and Capt. Brown’s position 


;} bushes on the right.. Soon after Captain 


and were pouring a heavy fire. of musketry | Brown’s piece became disabled the infan- 
in every direction where they supposed |try support at the grave-yard was with- 
Confederate soldiers were concealed.. Tye |drawn; a portion of it was placed back of 
fresh earth the advanced breastworks|the church, and the Life Guard was sent 


was disguised by bushes cut and placed i: 


1 |over to the Broken Bridge to defend that 


front. Not a musket had yet been fired on’ pass. a 


our side ;. but four pieces of artillery were| The enemy, 


kept constantly playing on, the hill wher 


approaching cautiously 
-j}around the hill side in heavy force, now 


ever the enemy showed themselves in|attempted a flank movement ‘on our right. 
masses, or deployed as skirmishers, and/The principal approach im this direction, 
Major Randolph was devoting the best|lay over a boggy piece of ground as far as 
energies of the Parrott gun to Greble’s|the creek, and thence up a steep wooded 


entire battery. The deafening roar of ar 


air, which had commenced so pure with 


-| hill side in the rear of the church. In this 


hildrey’s company from Henrico, who 
? 


tillery became incessant. The morning ipo of woods the, Young Guard and Capt. 


dewy freshness of “nature’s tear drops,’ 


ad just been withdrawn from the grave- 


now became one dense sulphurous canopy | yard, were placed. As soonas the enemy 
of foul and pestilent vapors; and the little | showed themselves on the opposite bank, 
birds whieh made every bush vocal with they were received by these two compa- 
their matins, had flown frightened away,|nies with a shower of bullets, which 
leaving the scene to the music of bullets| brought some of them to a dead halt, and 


and the groans of dying men. 


sent the rest scampering back in disorder. 


__ A force of infantry now dashed out from | This attempt to fink seems to have been 
the orchard towards ‘the grave-yard, and |#>andoned almost as soon as it was at- 
when they arrived within a hundred paces |te™mpted. It was a foolish movement, as 


of. that melancholy spot, John Stewar 


t| nearly everything which they did that day 


Walker's Life Guards, and the Young| 8 foolish. They again rallied-in masses 
Guard, undet Capt. Charters, rose together |i" front, apparently for the express pur- 
and fired by platoons. I have never seen | POS¢ of letting our artillery dose them with 
a more beautiful fire. What its effect was|sbell and spherical case. Their artillery 
I could not tell, further than that the enemy | *ept up au incessant fire, but beyond play- 
immediat@Py fell back in disorder. Atthis|i%g havoc with the tree tops, its destruc- 
moment occurred an accident to one of|tive qualities were confined to the killing 
our pieces, which has given risé to much |0f two mules, two caisson horses-and a 
misrepresentation. ©The twelve-pound|4og- The wild character ‘of their firing 


Howitzer in the lunette work became dis 


.|must have been due to-the killing early in 


abled by the awkwardness of one of the | ction, of Lieut. Greble, who appears to 
‘men in inserting the priming wire. The | have been their only artillery officer.. The 


wire was bent in ramming the charge, and 
could not be withdrawn. A body of the 
enémy was at this moment ‘advancing 





alt had been previously arranged what 
route they should take in case of having to 


down ‘the “hill towards the work. The! fall back, and the companies occupying the 
piece was at once withdyawa and ‘hid in trenches, in the rear of the charch, were 
the bushes ‘below, principally through the | instructed to lookoutfor them. » But owing 


coolness and forethought of Sergeant 


to some misconception, as soon as Stewart's 
command emerged from the bushes, the 


Wharton ; Capt Brown having previously Captain of the troops holding the trenches, 
left for the purpose of obtajping another | gave orders for/his. men to fire, and every 
piece to’ put im its place. TWe enemy ne-| musket was leveled, when a sergeant on 
ver entered this work, as has been stated, the right, seeing the red-top,caps of the 


Young Guard, eried out, 


. “great God! don't 
and never captured anything there, for the | 4+. i:’s the Young Sart Mower’ Bat- 





simple reason that there was nothing to|talion!” The red-top caps saved the en- 
capture. They were immediately driven | tire command: ~ rum 
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manner in which Col. Magruder had hid 
his littl army, may have contributed to 
confuse the enemy’s purposes. 

The dwelling-bouse on the hill, and the 
adjoining out-houses, were used by them 
asa shelter. As they saw the flash of our 
guns, they would run behind these houses, 
and the next moment reappear at the 
corner, and fire. Col. Magruder determin- 
ed to break up this business, and sent for 
a squad of men. Four North Carolinians 
were sent across the road to the church, 
when one of them—the lamented Wyatt— 
volunteered to go alone, and set fire to the 
buildings. He started across the field, but 
had gone a short distange beyond Captain 
Brown’s battery, when he fell. I thir 
that this exploit was more heroic than 
wise. Noone man could have accomplished 
it, had there been but ten men to oppose 
him ; but with the whole Yankee army 
around the house and in the orchard, it 
was simply a physical impossibility. The 
houses were afterwards burnt by the ex- 
plosion of shells fired gnto them for the 
purpose: but this did not occur till after 
the most important move on the part of 
the enemy—the grand strategic mancuvre 
of the day. : 

The battle had been now raging for over 
two hours, principally in front and on the 
hill, without any decided advantage on 
either side, except that the enemy were 
constantly losing their men under the 
withering fire of five pieces constantly 
worked wherever the foe showed himself, 
and we had lost one position—the grave- 
yard,—from which Lieut. Col. Stewart's 
command were compelled to fall back. 
But as the enemy were in much greater 
need of a grave-yard, at this time, than the 
Confederates were, we did not regret the 
loss. Although the Federals had a force 
outnumbering that to which they were op- 
posed five to one, and were now receiving 
reinforcements, it became evident that 
they ‘did not dare to attempt the passage of 
the creek in front. Some of their accounts 
afterwards stated that it was their inten- 
tion to force their way across the bridge, 
but that the bridge was too long, in the 
first place, for them to think of exposing a 
column upon it to the murderous fire of 


in the second place, the rebels had taken 

the bridge up! The reader, if he has ever 

heard it, may be forcibly reminded of the 

story of the woman who was asked to lend 

her washing tub. a 

In this state of affairs, a @w movement 

became apparent on our left. Hete the 

swamp was nearly dry, and the creek not 

wider than an ordinary branch. It was 

naturally our weakest point; but here the 

strongest force, consisting of nearly the en- 

tire first North Carolina Regiment, had 

been concentrated. Capt. Bridger’s fine 

company, of that regiment, had been 

thrown forwards in the thicket on the other 

side of the creek. Suddenly Col. ‘Magru- 

der came dashing across the road, on horse 

back, and ordered the Howitzer in the 

road, under Sergeant Crane, to go to the 

ford three quarters of a mile below, with 

Capt. Childrey’s company, and to be as 

quick about it as they could. They had 
hardly reached their place before Bridger’s 

men commenced discharging their mus- 

kets in rapid succession, and, rushing out 

of their hiding place, and crossing the 

creek, they poured their fire into the swamp 

below. Perhaps it was about a hundred 
and forty yards from the corner of the 
North Carolina breastworks, that there was 
a log lying against the remains of an old 
fence, along the edge of the rise of ground 
as one came out of the swamp. Towards 
this point, came an immense fogce, swarm- 
ing down through Smith's field, and froma 
body of pines skirting the Back river road 
—Zouaves, Massachusetts men and Ver- 
monters—led by a daring officer, who was 
waving his sword and cheering on his 
men. They were said to have numbered 
fourteen hundred men; but to those who 
were facing them, they appeared to be at 
least double that quantity. Had they pass- 
ed the fence, our situation would have 
been thai of men who fight, not with hope, 
but with the energy of despair. The 
character of the ground was such, that 





al have already stated that ‘the -bridge 
was about ty feet wide, and I will here 
further state, for the benefit of future Yan- 
kee historians, that’ it not only was = 
taken up; but was left in a perfect condi- 
tion for the accommodation of their sol- - 





twenty or thirty rifled cannon—and that, 


diers. 
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none of our artillery, except the piece sent 
towards the ford, could play on this point, 
without firing immediately over the heads 
of the North @arolinians. Besides, the 
hill in front appeared to be as fuil of Yan- 
kees as ever, and the artillery was kept 
constantly ergaged with them. This was 
the crisis of the battle. To the roar of 
cannon was added the terrific rattie of 
musketry. Some portions of our line were 
expesed to a heavy cross fire from the hill 
and from the swamp. Out of a gun de- 
tachment of nine arpund the rifled Howit- 
zer, on the right of the North Carolina 
works, three were wounded in quick suc- 
cession; one of them, Harry Shook, of 
Richmond—a brave lad—was shot through 
the wrist and hand, when in the act of 
drawing the lanyard. We had been ex- 
pecting reinforcements for more than an 
hour. The first Louisiana, Col. De Russy, 
had been.sent for early in the morning, and 
was supposed to be somewhere on the 
road between Yorktown and the battle- 
field. The appearance of his men would 
have been hailed at this momegt with rap- 
turous shouts. But no reinforcements 
came. The Yankees, who were now as- 
saulting our left flank, having been check- 
ed for a moment by the fire of Bridger’s 
company, again rushed forward,—Major 
Winthrop, who led the party, mounted the 
log, and cheering on his men, was in the 
actof stepping over the fence, when the 
whole North Carolina line blazed with 
fire. Winthrop fell back opon the log, 
dead—an Irishman jast belt#nd him, fell at 


the. same instant, and rolled over into a’ 


puddle of water. Of the advance party, 
not one escaped. At this juncture Crane 
fireda load of canister from a small hilloék 
below, right into‘the main body, another 
round of musketry followed. And_ the 
whole party broke in wild confusion, and 
ran pell mell across the field, up the ditch, 
along the fence towards the road, and 
through briar patches and garden pailings, 
followed by random shots here and there, 
Some continued their course to the woods 
and never returned; but the main force 
was rallied in the Back river road, and led 
back along the lane leading to Mitch- 
ell’s house, filling the entire lane with one 
dense mass of men. They were about to 
unite their entire forces for a third and last 





demonstration. What that demonstration 
would have been will never be recorded ; 
for, at this auspicious moment, the two 
Howitzer companies, under the guidance 
of their accomplished chief, rose superior 
to any former effort, and rained a perfect 
storm of shot and shell upon. the enemy’s 
crowded columns, tearing the plank fence 
which enclosed the lane, into splinters, 
burning up the houses which had twice 
before been the rallying shelter of the 
enemy, and driving their bleeding and 
mangled ranks back into the orchard and 
into the field beyotd. There they tarried 
for a short time to collect as many of their 
dead and wounded as they could get away, 
and about one o'clock they were discover- 
ed to be in full retreat, their artillery keep- 
ing up an irregular fire from the woods, 
by way of covering their flight from im- 
mediate pursuit. J 

Thus, for four mortal hours had we wa- 
ged this terrible and unequal’ strife; the 
red field was won; and what hac been a 
plain country meeting house, was now be- 
come an historic Bethel, with its marvel- 
lous story for all future times. 

The wearied men grasped each other's 
powder-begrimmed hands with a joy which 
was deep but not loud. Burial parties 
were detailed to go down into the swamps 
and on the hill, and collect such of the 
enemy’s dead as they had left, and give 
them the last rites which a soldier can pay 
to his fee. Some of their wounded, whom 
they had abandoned in their hasty depar- 
ture, were taken to houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, and proper care bestowed upon 
them. Our own dead which we had to 
bury upon the field, consisted only of the 
poor mules and horses, whose untimely 
fate has already been chronicled. Besides 
the death ofthe gallant Wyatt, whose body 
was sent to Richmond for interment, no 
mess was called upon to mourn the loss of 
a single comrade. There were seven 
wounded—not including old Ash, who 
always insisted that # ball grazed the hol- 
low between two of his knuckles; but I 
never was able to perceive it. 

The preservation of Magruder’s little 
army was something almost miraculous. 
The battle itself was, perhaps, one of the 
most reinarkable ever recorded. Hugh R. 
Pleasants, atthat time in service with 
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Brown’s company, properly characterized 
it, in a letterto the Richmond Dispatch, as 
principally an action of artillery on the 
Confederate side, and with his inevitable 
tendency to French history, ¢ompared it to 
the battle of Volney, fought in 1792. 

The account which I have givew is writ- 
ten without note or memorandum, from the 
recollection of two years, I féar that itis 
confused in places, and devoid of many 
incidents of vivid interest; for while what 
one sees of a-battle may be an epitome of 
the whole, yet it must necessarily happen 
that picturesque scene# and stirring epi- 
sodes witnessed by others, were lost to 
him. I have described chiefly what I saw, 
and have incorporated the statements of 
others only where it was necessary to give 
completeness to the narrative. 

There were many occurrences of int?r- 
est, during the battle of Bethel, some of 
which have been rescued from oblivion, 
and some will die with the memories of 
those who alone were witnesses of them ; 
as the grass over the soldier’s grave grows 
greener than on any surrounding. spot, un- 
til the plowshare of time reduces all the 
herbage of the plain to the comnion level. 
But there are two flowers of history which 
I would like to cull from the field, and to 
transmit them if I can, in amaranthine 
bloom to posterity. 

Before the battle commiénedd: the posi- 
tions were all assigned by Col. Magruder 
in person. He ordered one piece of Stan- 
ard’s battery, supported by a detachment 
of the Wythe Rifles from Hampton, to that 
point on the main road just above the 
church commending an open field on both 
sides, where, if the enemy gained our 
rear at all, they must necessarily emerge. 
Having arranged every thing to his satis- 
faction, Magruder wheeled his horse, and 
addressing the officer commanding the de- 
tachment, directed him in case the enemy 
overpowered him, to fall back upon the 
main body at the church. 

“ By overpowering’ you, Mr. West,” said 
he, *I mean, of course, if three or four 
regiments come upon you at once !” 

Then gracefully raising his hat, he added, 

“Gentlemen, I wish you good morning } 
and let me say to you, that God never gave 
a more glorious’ day on ‘whi¢h ‘to ‘die for 
one’s country !” 





He had hardly galloped away, before 


“the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly firing,” 


gave earnest to this little squad that the 
ball had opened. * 

When Stewart's battalion was withdrawn 
from the grave-yard, I have mentioned 
that the Virginia Life Guard were ordered 
to defend the pass at the Broken Bridge, a 
mile above the church. As this fine com-. 
pany were hastening through a dense pine 
forest to their position, their commander, 
John Stewart Walker, ordered a halt, and 
said : 

“ Men, beforg.we offer ourselves at the 
altar of our country, we owe a duty which 
we must pay to the shririe of our God ;” 
and inviting the men to kneel, in the midst 
of that dark and solemn sanctuary of na- 
ture, he offered up a fervent prayer to the 
throne of Him who ruleth the earth and 
the destinies thereof. Rising up in the 
midst of the battle’s boom, they hurried 
away to their place. 

A remarkeble feature of the battle was 
the apparent absence of field officers, with 
the honorable exception of Major Win- 
throp, on the enemy’s side. I had oppor- 
tunities of seeing various portions of the 
field during the principal part of the fight, 
but [ did not see a single mounted officer 
among them. General Pierce, who com: 
manded the expedition, is said to have 
come up in a’ buggy, and he approached 
the field no nearer than Mrs. Crandall’s, 
which was a nfile below. 

As soon as the enemys artillery was 
silenced, Capt. Douthat, with a portion of 
the twe cavalry companies, was ordered to 
pursue; which he did till he had chased 
the foe—including Gen: Pierce and his 
buggy—entirely across the Back river. 

Aw hour after the battle was over, Col. 
De Russy arrived with his long expected 
regiment. The old gentleman appeared to 
be tired, and expressed surprise that the 
fight was done. His men had run nearly 
all the way from Yorktown, but owing to 
some unfortunate delay, they had started 
too late. Had they been present; they 
would have added new splendor to the 
victory already won. . 

That night the army returned’ to York- 
town. 
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THE OLD MAN’S DARLING, 
Ry Rav. Jxo. Coniins McCane, D. D. 


_ “Come, close the shutters, darling, 
And stir again the fire 
And sing for me that little hymn 
Learned in the village-choir; 
Then get the dig old Bible— 
My sight is growing dim :-— 
Yes, that’s the strain, my darling 
How beautiful that hymn ! 
‘ 
“ Your voice is like your mother’s, 
When she, like you, was young ; 
And well do I remember 
Those little songs she sung. 
She’s sleeping in the charch-yard— 
But why be sad to night ? “ 
The volume now lies open, 
The fire is burning bright. 


“ The letters swim before me— 
‘ Bless’d are the pure im heart’— 
Your mother’s form stoops o’er me, 
( feel the tear-drops start :— 
She watches o'er her darling,, 
Her own, her undefiled ; 
I feel the angel presence 
That stands. beside her child! 


“¢The pure in heart,’ my darling, 

_ Shalf see their God, in bliss, 

Tn that bright world of beauty, * 
How different, Ob, from this ! f 

Their brows-enwreathed with garlands, 
A Palm in every hand, 

In robes of dazzling whiteness, 
In blood-wash’d ranks they’ll stand.. 


“ Our little prayer is ended, ~ 
Our little bymn is o'er, 
Now go up to your chamber, 
And so—good-night once more! 
Yet, ere you leave. me, darling, 
Come sit upon my knee, 
And in this kiss; my own sweet one, 
Know all my lovefor thee! 


Good night, good night, my darling, 
Sweetidreams be thine to-night— ss 
I'm busy, with old memories,—_ i 


| ries. 
| woman practices Antinomic Pathology in 
all the affairs of life, and rejects the teach- - 


| How much she’s like her mether! 


She, too, has gone to sleep 
Beneath the church-yard wil ow, 
And I must watch and weep,” 


Ped abide 
ANTINOMIC PATHOLOGY. 


Let not our readers be alarmed by the 
Greek compounds which constitute the 
title and subject of our essay.. A very lit: 
tle explanation will render them intelligi- 
ble. Indeed, Antinomic: Pathology, is. but 
common sense and every day practise 
erected into a system. Not a system of 
universal, unbending rules,—not a system 
of speculative « priori philosophy, but just 
the reverse of all that; a tentative system, 
that feels its&vay diene life, guided by 


jinstiact, intuition, tact, experience and 


common sense; rejecting universal rules, 
abstract reasoning and philosophical theo 
Every prudent and sensible man and 


ings of philosophy. The farmer will not 
farm by the book.. The mother will not 
traim up her children by philosophic rule, 


but trusts to the dictates of nagure, feeling, 


instinct, experience and common sense. 


'The doctor has long since rejected his 


nosology, or philosophy of disease, and ta- 
ken up the old woman’s practice, only 
dubbing it with a fine Greek name pa- 
thology. The lawyer in all ages, has found 
it impossible to lay“down universal rules 
to discover the philosophy of law, and has 


been driven to the necessity of establish-_ 


ing dispensing powers to set aside his 
laws. Courts ef Equity and Executives 
are the pathological practitioners who cor- 
rect the iniquity of the law, by adopting 
common sense and. common jmstice as 
their guide. In fine, in every department 
of practical life, philosophy has been. re- 
jected and pathology adopted in its stead. 
Why we employ the term. antinomic,, will 
be satisfactorily explained and accounted 
for as we advance. 

We now proceed to dilate more at large 
on the topics we have suggested, and shal! 
be ane ianpntog to 
be intelligible. the 





My heart will not be light. 





» &There is no rule midadie casoumat 































































. hence the maxim, “ There is no rule with- 


_ head, on such subjects. Women’s feelings 
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Rules are the inductions and results of 
reason. Human reasoning on all :poral 
subjects, and on whatever relates to hu- 
man, animal and vegetable life and health, 
is* based on partial, ang therefore false 
premises. From all but the eye of Omnis- 
cience, the first causes of social, animal 
and vegetable life are hidden, and must 
ever so remain; for rhe finite can never 
comprehend the infinite, the creature, 
never understand creation. On these sub- 
jects the deductions or results of human 
reasoning, proceeding from imperfect and 
therefore false premises, must be false like 
the premises on which they are based; 


out exceptions.” Truth mixed with false- 
hood, ceases to be truth, and becomes un- 
truth. There are no true res. Reason 
is never, qn the subjects of which we are 
treating, a safe-and practical guide, for its 
teachings, or rules are, confessedly, liable 


wo exceptions, against which it can make]: 


no provision. Whatever is reasonable is 
false. In other words, “There is no rule 
without exceptions.” 

Seeing this, all practical people in all 
the walks, trades, professions and pursuits 
of life, haveJjong since abandoned reason 
as a guide or director, and adopted in its 
stead, experience, authority, instinct, feel- 
ing and common sense. The farmer will 
not farm by rule, farm by the book, follow 
the directions of scientific agriculture ; or 
if he does, is sure to Jose his crop. 

Neither the teacher, nor father, nor mo- 
mother follows fixed rules in training up 
children. Books on such subjects are 
worse than useless, for human character 
and human circumstances are so inscruta- 
bly various and complex, that it is impos- 
sible to lay down rules for education. Yet 
the feeliags, intuitive judgments, experi- 
ence and common sense of parents and 
teachers, are almost infallible guides in the 
treatment and training of children and 
pupils. We must feel, aad not reason, 
take counsel of the heart, and not of the 


are more delicate and impressionable, and 
their hearts purer than men’s, hence their 
judgments in all matters with which they 
are conversant, are better than ours—and 
hence, especially, are they best qualified to 


educate the young. Women never chop 
logic, never talk in syllogistic rectangles, 
like old lawyers, but proceed directly and 
diagonally to their ‘conclusions, impelled 
by feelings and instincts and inspirations 
which seldom err, because they are natu- 
raland God given. Oh! how beautifully 
and truthfully they talk! Truths hidden 
from man are revealedto them. Paganism 
has vanished from the earth; the Delphic 
Pythoness is heard no more; the cave of 
the Cumean Sybil is silent and deserted, 
but Woman .is still the Priestess of the 
Oracle in the Temple of truth. Her in- 
stincts are inspirations from above, her 
voice the involuntary revelations of truths, 
which she utters, without comprehending. 

Now, on the other hand, the old lawyer, 
who reasons about every thing, is the 
greatest of human bores, and the most 
wrong-headed of all animals except, per- 
haps, a blind horse. 


Yet this old, blind, reasoning, chop logic, 
syllogistic, rectangular lawyer, abjures rea- 
son, (quite unconsciously,) in his every day 
practice, by appéaling to Courts of Equity 
to dispense with the rulesor reasons of the 
law. In law, as in every other depart- 
ment of morals, that which is reasonable 
is false ; and hence the necessity of a dis- 
pensing power that shall enforce what is 
just, by relieving from what is lawful. 
Equity is the pathology of Law. 

The doctors alone, bave raised Patholo- 
gy to an acknowledged practise ; an art, to 
be acquired by experience, but which oan- 
not be learned from boeks or preceptors. 
Pathology is, in truth, the nearest approach 
tc philosophy permitted to man. It treats 
existing phenomena or symptoms as they 
arise, tentatively and experimentally, and 
does not attempt to explore into first can- 
ses, nor to speculate about ultimate results. 
Tis a practice stolen from the old women ; 
the theft being but half concealed by 
dressing it up in Greek terminology. 

The doctors have formally announced 
the important truth, that all reasoning 
about medicine is fals@and fallacious; that 
medicine is not a science, but a mere art. 
Which useful discovery they call Patholo- 
gy. It is the opposite of their old Nosolo- 
gy, Or reasonable system, which treated 
diseases by rule, and according to their 
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nomenclature, for the new system look> 
alone to prevalent symptoms, regardless of 
the name of thedisease. _ 

In religion, the deductions of mere rea- 
son are more palpably false than in any 
thing else; for to reason about religion, or 
to attempt to arrive at a reasonable reli- 
gion, is the profane effort of the creature 
to comprehend his Creator, A reasonable 
religion is “ ex oi termina” a false réligion. 
“ Credo quia impossibile.” We believe in 
Christianity from the overwhelming weight 
of human authority that sustains it, and 
because we feel that it is true—and super- 
reasonable. 

Men’s feelings, passions, instincts, intui- 
tions and prejudices, are elways truthful 
when rightly construed. Their opinions 
and judgments founded upon reasoning; 
always more or Jess false. We entertain 
the highest respect for the prejudices of 
mankind,—the most thorough contempt for 
their opinions. 

But why should we multiply proofs to 
show that “ whatever! is reasonable is 
false,” when the maxim with which we 
set out asserts it, and universal practice 
in human life, rests upon its assumption. 

Yet truth is not unreasonable, but only 
super-reasonable. It is beyond the reach 
and comprehension of man’s reason, but. 
in strict concurrence with the reason of 
Omniscience. From the days of Solomon 
until the time of Hume and Bishop. Berk- 
ley, all philosophers have spent their lives 
im pursuit of truth, and ended by discov- 


ering that the pursuit was vain and hope-' 


less. Solomon, inthe book of Ecclesiastes, 
feelingly and eloquently deplores this hu- 
miliating fact. Newton and Voltaire, and 
a host of others, have made the same ad- 
mission; and Hume and Berkley have 
demonstrated that man knows nothing 
with certainty, and from the very nature of 
his being is precluded from such know- 
ledge—" To know that we know nothing,” 
has hitherto been the highest reach of 
philosophy; yet no ong hes profited by 
the discovery. Each enquirer 

the search after truth where Solomon be- 
gan, and each one ends in fruitless digap- 
pointment, as he ended No one. profits 
by past experience, and hence philosophy 
has not advanced at. all since the earliest 
dawn of history. 


Vor. XXXVII—27 





We propose to assume, as the basis of 
eur system of pathology, that “we know 
nething,” absolutely and actually, and 
“can so know nothing.” We will begin 
where other philosophers have ended, and 
abjuring the search after absolute un- 
changeable truth, be satisfied with discov- 
ering relative, temporary and proximate 
truth. Rejecting reason as a guide, we 
will fol'ow the promptings of feeling and 
instinct, and the diverse and shifting lights 
of human experience. We shall dealonly 
with phenomena (appearances) because we 
know nothing, and can never know any- 
thing, about nowmgna (realities.) 

‘There may be too much of a good 
thing.” “Too much pudding will choke 
a dog.” “Every thing in excess is evil.” 
That is, every thing in the abstract. every- 
thing by itself and unqualified, is evil, for 
the greatest excess possible of any one 
thing, is when it stands alone, unbalanced, 
unrestricted and unqualified. 

Two or more wrongs make a right, and 
the right, whether in the physical, vegeta- 
ble, animal or human and moral world, 
can only be educed by proper balanejng of 
wrongs ; for every thing is evil in the.ab- 
stract, every thing good in the concrete, 
when justly blended, mixed or. counter- 
balanced. To adjust the balance, to pre- 
serve the proper proportions, to discover 
the happy means is the business of Anti- 
nomic Pathology; for antinomes are oppo- 
sing laws, forces, or substances that. per- 
vade and keep alive existence, physical 
and meral. 

The solar system is sustained by anti- 
nomes, The centripital and centrifugal 
forces, are each evil and destructive if 
they stood alone, each geod erhon duly 
balanced. 

In the vegetable world, bent and cold, 
dryness and moisture, light and darkness, 
and hundreds of substances, called ma- 
nures, are the antinomes, or opposing 
forces, that sustain life and promote grow}h. 
Any one of them, applied in excess, will 
kill the plant. All potent medicines are 
deadly poisons when taken in excess. 
All of the doctor’s art consists in keeping 
up the proper valance of the vital forces. 
He stimulates the feeble and languid pa- 
tient, depletes or purges oe “wraniosene 
re Vn 
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The gases which compose the atmos- 
phere, when daly proportioned and com- 
bined are antinomes, that in their concrete 
state sustain life, yet either of those gases 
inhaled separately would cause death. 

In the moral world the same antinomes 
are apparent. There is not @ single, so 
called, vietue, which practised or existing 
in -excess, does not become a vice ora 
crime. Courage is a noble quality, but 
when unqualified by fear, begets rashness 
and combativeness, endangers the life of 
its possessor and disturbs the peace of 
society. - Fearfulness, too, is a good quality, 
for it begets prudence, caytion and a pacific 
temper. But im excess, it degenerates into 
cowardice, invites aggression, and endan- 
gers the safety, property, life and well be- 
ing of the individual, and-renders him a 
useless member of society. It is equally 
dangerous to be too hopeful or too despon- 
dent. Economy is a virtue, but economy 
in excess is avarice, and avarice is a 
Joathsome vice. Generosity, too, is a vir- 
tue, but its excess, prodigality, is a crime. 
Liberty is a good, but liberty in excess is 
anarehy, and anarchy is the direst of evils. 
Government and law are excellent things, 
but in ‘excess they become tyranny and 
despotism, and are great evils. 

These examples, and thousands of others 
which could be cited, will suffice to show 
that the moral, like the physical world, is 
sustained and kept ‘alive by antinomes, 


preserve the “happy mean,” is all that we 
can hope to do. 

The most remarkable and most impor- 
tant antinome in the moral world, is man’s 
double nature. He is a social animal, and 
of necessity, lives as much for others as 
for himself. The motives of his conduct 
are one-half selfish, the other half anti- 
selfish or self-sacrificing. The selfish half 
of man’s nature, preserves and takes care 
of the individual. The anti-selfish half 
provides for, protects and preserves society. 
Were man’s nature altogether selfish, there 
could be no society. Men would live iso- 
iated and alone, the strong would war upon 
the weak; men would oppress and enslave 
women, and parents wouldkill their chil- 
dren to gét rid of the trouble, labour and 
expense of rearing them. Were mana 


soon disappear from the earth. We live 
and labor as much for others as for self; 
for children, for wives, for husbands, for 
friends and neighbours, for society, and for 
country. 

The selfish part of human rature is unr- 
duly developed in the woman who stran- 
gles her illegitimate offspring to hide her 
shame, and to be rid of its support. 

The mother whose feelings are natural 
and duly balanced, cherishes her bastard 
child, denies herself the comforts of life, 
whilst she labors for its support, and lives 
a life of ignominy -for its sake. Are her 
motives selfish ? 

A’ man falls into the sea, and a stranger 
jumps overboard, and. perils bis life to save 
him from drowning. This conduct is nat- 
ural, almost invo.untary, and certainly does 
not proceed from selfish motives; but isa 
beautiful exhibition of that anti-selfish, or 
self sacrificing disposition with which 
God has endowed us. When the weak 
are imposed upon by the strong, all men 
are indignant at the procedure, and most 
men are ready to aid in redressing the 
wrong; some, are ready instantly and re- 
gardless of consequences, to risk their 
lives to protect a woman, a child or aged 
man, from injustice and abuse. Such con- 
duct is instinctive, involuntary, natural, 
and proceeds from no feeling or calculation 
of selfish interest. Weakness isa power 
quite as great as strength. The women 
know how to employ it, and subject and 
enslave the men just when and as muchas 
they please. The infant in the erma, or 
jast todling about, is usually the tyrant of 
the family; for it’is impossible to deny 
anything to one so weak. Instead of en- 
slaving, as they might, their wives and 
children, most men labor that they may 
live at ease. Parents love their children 
more than they love themselves-—with 
them, anti-selfishness preponderates over 
selfishness. _ , 

No sane man was ever entirely selfish, 
and Shakspeare sqeing this, tements Ti- 
mon before he cdinds him into a selfish 
misanthrope. . 

The exclamation, “I am thy slave! dis- 
arm me of the power ofa master,” is a 
beautiful and truthful sentiment of Sterne. 
It is natural to treat slaves well, becanse 





purely selfish being, the human fate would 


they are weak, submissive and dependent. 
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Admit that man is selfish being, and) 
it is impossible to vindicate or justify ne- 
gro slavery, or any other form of dominion 
of one human: being over another. The 
power of the husband, the parent, the offi- 
cer of gevernment, the master, and of all 
others in authority, will sure to be abused, 
if man acts only from selfish motives: for, 
‘“ Who shall rule the rulers?” “ Qui custo- 
diet ipsos custodes ?” E 

All government would be seauidaihd 
and in the end impracticable, did not 
man’s anti-selfish nature provide a salutary 
and sufficient check and balance’'to his 
selfish nature. The governed, by means 
of their very weakness and dependence, 
sufficiently control their governor, for in 
the moral world, weakness is, strength. 

Had God made man entirely selfish, he 
never would have required of him the im- 
possible duty, of “loving his neighbour as 
himself,” or, of “doing unto others as he 
would that they should do unto him.” But 
making him anti-selfish, as well a8 selfish, 
these duties become of easy and natural 
performance, except with depraved and 
wicked natures. * Most:men, in the ordi- 
nary relations of life, in slave society, ap- 
proach this Christian standard. 

_Where all men are free and equal, all 
necessarily berome conietitive, se fish 
and inimical. The emancipation of the 
serfs of Europe, gave. birth to yniversal 
selfishness in the conduct of life, ‘and after 
awhile to political economy, a system of 
philosophy intended to justify that selfish- 
ness. It is an infidel theory, and alli its 
great lights havé been infidels. 

In its stead, we propose to teach a sys- 
tem of Antinomic Pathology, which is a 
common sense doctrine practised by all 
sensible people, but understood by none. 
Practice always precedes precept; men 
act first and generalize afterwards. 


If any man disputes the correctness of| 


our doctrines, we appeal from his judg- 
ment of condemnation, to the practices 
and maxims of his every day life. © 


¥ 


nn I 
Ata. ‘church collection for mission, the 


preacher said 

“My Christian brethren, let me caution 
those of you who put in buttons, not to 
break off the eyes. Itspoils them for use, 
and they wil! Rot pass a the: ow 


for coin.” 4 
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A LAMENT FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


BY TENELLA. 


Oh, weep for New Orleans! The fair South 


ern Queen, 

Whose throne by the “ Father of Waters” 
is seen, 

She sits in the dust—her fair head bowed 
down— 


| Her sceptre departed afid fallen her crown 


We wept o’er her capture, and sad were 
our tears, 

Though then for her honour our hearts had 
no fears, 

For the bravest and bees of her sons we 
all knew 

Were fighting with Polk or had fallen wit). 
Dreux. 


“ 
> 


Then who hath disgraced her ? None, none 
in the field, 

"Tis traitors at home, who have tarnished 
her shield, 

They have bartered her honour to save 
their red gold, 

For a base mess of pottage, her birthright 


have sold. 

Her daughters, God bless them! @re loyal . 
‘and true, 

And women more noble the world never 
knew, 


In wrath and defiance they bold! y «rose, 
And seorned to concede one inch to their 
foes. 


. 


Insulted—imprisoned—but never enslaved. 

While men, were subimitting, the tyrant 
they braved ; 

Had a tithe of their spirit been breathed 
in these men, 

They'd have risen and bearded the Beas: 
in his den. 

Yes! weep for New Orleans—Weep, weep 
o’erhershame, 

Her honour is tarnished and mind eee 


“fame, & thew 
She i is bowed. ey the cahiwal boundblike a 
slave, <t heed eed 


‘And. waings tears of blood Bexarrpae hearts 


+. ee 


_ of her brave. 
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And weep for those brave who are battling 
e’en now, 

That the hot blush of shame must mantle 
each brow, 


" When they think of the oaths their breth- 


ren have sworn, 

The insults their wives and their sisters 
have borne. 

But let them take courage, they shall lift 
up the crown, 

And raise up the Queen that in — is 
bow’d down, 

For her daughters at home—her sons in the 
field, 

Shall wipe out each stain that defaces he 
shield. 


ern SR re - 
AGNES. A NOVEL. 
BY FILIA. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tt was late in November. Judge and 
Mrs. Selman, with Dr. Leonard and their 
guest, were sitting around: their dinner- 
table. The dessert had been removed. 
Nuts and wine and a stand of fruit, alone 
remained on the shining mahogany board, 
The fire burnt brightly. The red curtains 
were drawn—the whole picture was full 
of ease andcomfort. The shades of even- 
ing had begun to fall—the afternoons are 
very short in that latitude, so near the 
tropics. Dr. Leonard pulled out his 
watch. 

“ Six o’cleck, I declare! and I promised 
Agnes to be with her at seven!” 

* You have a grand toilet to make, too, 
James; you-must get yourself up in fine 
style, to escort such pretty girls as you are 
going to have charge of this evening!” 

“ James is really growing dissipated, he 
has been down only two weeks*and alrea- 
dy at three parties ; this, of Mrs. Matlrews, 
makes the fourth,” said Mrs. Selman, smi- 
ling.” 

Dr. Leonard attempted’ groan of peni- 
terice.. “It is that witch, Agnes; Eleanor; 
she will have me to go—and 1t is:tod late 
now for me to learn ‘to’ say “no” to her. 
She has had Danvers and I underber im- 
perious sway too long for: us to: think of 
rebellion !” 





Judge Selman laughed, “Confees the 
truth, you are so proud of Agnes that it is 
your delight to chaperon: her, and gather 
up the homage laid at her little feet. I 
heard you, yesterday, dilating largely on 
her perfections to poor Murray, who, hea- 
ven knows, is already only too sensible of 
them !”’ 

The doctor began to erack his nuts vigo- 
rously without replying. He could not de- 
ny the soft impeachment. % 

“It is astonishing how insensible Agne® 
is to ali the flattery and attention she re- 
ceives,” remarked he half apologetically. 

“ Agnes is not insensible, she likes it, is 
grateful for it—but she is not spoiled and 
does not abuse it,” reptied Mrs. Selman. 

“T take great credit to George and my- 
self for her bringing up,” said the doctor, 
gaily—*“if we had not taken her in hand, 
Eleanor, you would have ruined that no- 
ble nature with Germanisms, and your 
laisser aller system.” 

“There is no doubt, James, but that 
George and you have done very much for 
Agnes,” replied Mrs. Selman, serfously ; 
“we are all sensible of that, and none 
more’so than Agnes herself.” 

“ She is to us like our own child, Elean- 
or,” said the dogtor warmly. “ She is the 
light of our lives.” 

“T shall begin to be jealous for Robert ! 
but I know your hearts are large enough to 
hold us all,” replied Mrs. Selman. 

*“ God de the boy! you will begin. to 
look for him by the last of the month, 
won't you, Eleanor ?” 

“It is not certain. He expected to leave 
Havre somewhere about that time, but he 
did not say what steamer he should take.” 

‘Because he knew how anxious you 
would be, Eleanor, if you knew exactly 
when he was on the ocean.” 

“ Do you mean to undertake all of those 
girls by yourself, James?” asked Judge 
Selman. 

“T am to be commander-in-chiel, I be- 
lieve,” veplied the doctor, “but I shall have 
two aids-du-camp, Murray and Tom Adams, 
Miss Emily’s brother, who is-sighing a+ 
the feet vf that pretty little Elizabeth Huc- 
gon.” 

“Then you’l} have to be the attendant 
of the fair Emily! as 1 suppose yoo’ let 
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Murray be happy for one hour at least in 
waiting upon Agnes ?” 

“No,” said the doctor, stoutly; “I shall 
take Agnes myself, and let Murray go with 
Miss Adams! I don’t like red-haired wo- 
men! I’m afraid of them!” 

“Emily’s red-hair is not ugly though, 
James,” said Mrs. Selman, “ and her com- 
plexion is so fine, and her expression so 
bright, that I consider her very pretty in- 
deed !” 

* Well! well! she is good looking enough 
—but not my style, Eleanor !” 

“How long do the girls remain with 
Agnes ?” 

“ Several weeks, I think, still! but li re- 

ally must go.” 
- The doctor pushed back his chair and 
rose from the table. They had been so 
engaged in conversation, they had not 
heard the rolling of carriage wheels on the 
gravelled drive to the front door of the 
house. Just as the doctor was opening the 
door of the dining-room to make his exit, 
it was pulled forcibly from him, and he 
fell violently forward in the arms of a 
young man who was in the act of entering. 
The new-comer was dressed in a stout 
travelling costume of a foreign cut and 
style. A long silky beard and a full mous- 
tache, however, did not hide the son’s face 
from his mother’s eye. She sprang to- 
wards him with outstretched arms, 

“My son! my son!” 

“ God bless me! So it is !” exclaimed the 
doctor, recovering from the surprise the 
Stranger’s sudden, fervent embrace had 
caused him. 

“Robert was wrapped now in his mo- 
ther’s arms, She was weeping with joy 
on his shoulder, while his father grasped 
one of his hands. - 

'*" My boy! God bless you! Welcome 
home !” 

The worthy doctor waited until he had 
a chance fer another warm greeting, and 
they all gathered around their newly re- 
covered treasure. The mother’s first’ 
thought was for her boy’s comfort. 

“ Have you dined, my son?” 

“Yes; thank you, two hours sinee, on’ 
the Packet! 

“When did you arrive? How did you 


| Agnes’ debut ! 


newly returned voyager, followed in rapid 
succes Robert satisfied all inquiries. 
He ha’ arrived in the steamer two days 
previous in New Orleans, and had taken the 
first boat up the River. His voyage a¢ross 
had been very pleasant, and he was glad 
to be at home. They had gotten around 
the fire; Robert was sitting by his mother 
on a sofa, with his arm around her; his 
father on his other side, and the doctor op- 
posite. All remembrance of party en- 
gagements obliterated from his thoughts. 
So they set asking questions—listening to 
Robert's account of his travel, without any 
sense of the flight of time—'til Jim, the 
servant man, came in. “Ef you pledse, 
Dr. Leonard, Miss Agnes done sent Charles 
here, and she says, ‘Is you comin to go to 
the party at Miss Mathews, or is you not?” 

“ Bless my soul! I forgot all about it! 
Of course, Jim! of course, I’m coming? be 
there in five minutes! tell Charles to say 
so, or stay, I'll teil him myself!” 

The good man hastened out of the room. 
Jim stood staring at the young gentleman 
seated on the sofa,as if he mistrusted the 
evidence of his senses. 

\ “Ef you please, ma’am, be that Mars 
Robert, with all them ’stachers and whis- 
kers?” ; 

Robert held out his hand, “ Nobody else, 
Jim ?” 

Jinf grasped the extended hand fervent- 
ly—gave vent to his feelings in a loud guf- 
faw, then began to weep as hard as he 
could, and finally rushed out of the room: 
to hide the ebullitions of his emotion, and 
to be the first to take the good news to the 
other negroes. The room was soon filled 
with the servants, all anxious for a shake 
of the hand and “howdy” from “Mars 
Robert,” who had got home again, all the 
way from “Newrope.” After they had 
satisfied their curiosity and affeetion, in 
repeated welcomes, they went off to dis- 
cuss matters in their own regions. 

Robert asked his mother where the doc- 
ior was going, and how Agnes was? 

“James has become a great beau since 
He spends a good deal of 
time down here, and she ne him go 


about with her everywhere. 
all the parties! There is to be a rola 
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come? All the questions propounded to a 


night at Mrs. Mathews,” your eicke’ Pet. 
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lip’s:mother! James has Agnes and two 
of her young friends to chaperon there. 
Your Soming made him forget his engage- 
ment.’ 

Robert laughed. “ “Fanny, is not it! and 
goes Mr. Danvers go, to" when he is 

here ?” 

“T expect he would, if Agnes insisted 
upon it. They idolise her.” 

“She has often mentioned them in her 
letters. I think she fully reciprocates their 
affection. But tell me about my little cou- 
sin, mother! her mental qualifications I 
know, and can judge of through her let- 
ters, but the personal! how abeut the 
nose! did it grow long.or short? Agnes 
never would send me her daguerreotype, 
though I begged for it. So, strange to say, 
I don’t know her appearance at all! [have 
always thought of her as the dt wt slender 
child, T left here!” 


Bk You must judge for voilieett Robert ! 
beauty is dependent on taste. Of course 
Agnes is pretty to us. The nose could not 
grow shorter, you know!” Mrs. Selman 
laughed. merrily. 


“T tell you what, mamma, I havea great 


mind to go to the party too, incog,and see 
all my old sweethearts!” — 

“If you like, my dear, do so; your father 
and I were invited, but we are too old to 
go to parties !” 

* Who is too old to,0 to parties ?” inqui- 

red Dr. Leonard, who entered in full dress 
- with his white kid gloves, ready for don- 
ning. 

“Not you, James! only Eleanor and I,” 
said Judge Selman, laughing. “Here's 


a 
“ Agreed,” said the doctor; “I am not 


even to tell Agnes?” 

“No, above all, not Agnes!” 

“ You had better be off, James,” said 
Judge Selman, “ else you’! lmve all those 
girls abusing you for making them wait! 
Robert won’t be able to go for an hour or 
so yet. He has to dress. I see his trunks 
are come; I hear Jim taking them through 
the hall now. You go—he’ll follow in my 
buggy with Jim, when he is ready!” 

“ Well! Au revoir! [ shall have a head- 
ache to-morrow, I know, from keeping sych 
a secret—and shall be afraid to venture in 
Agnes’ presence for a week to come. Bless 
me! itis njne o’clock now. I declare!”. 
The worthy man hurried off to Mr. Elms-’ 
worth’s. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two hours Jater an elegantly dressed 
young man, a stranger, was led up by 
Philip Mathews, and’ presented to his 
mother. 

Mrs. Mathews greeted him warmly, and 
smiled at some request he seemed to make 
of her. 

“ As you like abcut that,” said she, nod- 
ding pleasantly, as he and Phil walked off 
together. 

“Who is that young man, Mrs. Math- 
ews ?” inquired a lady near her. 

“A friend of Philip’s, just from Europe 
to-day,” replied she, graciously. 

“ What name did you say?” 

Mrs. Mathews was conveniently deaf, 


Robert, just safe from. the dangers of the 
sea, talking of running the gauntlet of 
bright eyes to-night at Mrs. Mathews.” 
‘Well, why not? that's agood idea!” 
responded the. doctor. “Come with me 
and help me with my bevy of beauties!” 
“ No,” said Robert, “if I go—TI go incog 
—for the first hour at any rate. Did you 
say anything to Charles about my arrival?” 


and turned to give some directions. to a 
servant bearing a waiter of ices. It was 
the ball of the season. All the grace and 
beauty of N was assembled in the 
splendid parlors A fine band of music 
was playing in the wide hall, which was 
fillet with dancers. 

“ You'll see all the beauties in the hall, 
Selmar,” said Phil Mathews, “all of your 
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ne 
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“Stupid that I was,” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, slapping his knee, “I poperely forgot 
to mention it.” 

“So, much the better! Now “a must 

promise to be equally oblivious, until, 1 
give, leave to prociaim my arrival to- 
night, if i to the © peri » eres 





old acquaintances.” 

He led the way through the crowd, ’till 
they attained a good position for a coup 
Poel. 

* Where is Dr. Leonard?” asked Robert. 

“Taking.a game of whist in the,card 
room.” 
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«“ Where is his siete $ id 

“ All dancing. That lovely little blonde 
in front there, is one—a Miss Hudson ; the 
iady in the next set, another ; that tall girl, 
with, I suppose I ought to say, auburn, 
hair.” 

“ Both pretty! That little blonde is ex- 
qu.site. Agnes is not dancing ?” 

“Yes,” said Phil, mischievously, “ dut 
you wished to discover her yourself.” 

“So Ido! It is preposterous to think 1 
should not recognize her,” answered Rob- 
_ert, rather impatiently; “I shall find her 
out presently.” 


Just then the change of position: in the 
figure of the dance brought some of the 
dancers into view that had been partially 
concealed as they had been arranged be- 
fore. 

Robert caught Phil’s arm: 


“ Mathews! who is that? that girl? She 
is turning in the dance now at the end of 
the hali—her face is turned from us. What 
a perfect form! Just look at that neck and 
arm! She is very graceful!” 

“What girl?” asked Phil, looking pur- 
posely another way. “ That one with long, 
golden ringlets¢ That’s your old flame, 
Clara Bell.” FS 

“Pshaw! I know her! Not that one. 
Logk—she has a corn-colored silk dress, 
with wreaths of crimson pomegranate 
blossoms. She wears her hair plain, knot- 
ted low on the neck, with a red coral 
comb—no flowers. I can’t see her face— 
if it’s worthy’ the form, she is a beauty !” 

" That must be Ellen Foid! She is one 
of our reigning stars among the brunettes,” 
replied Phil, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye. 

‘The set. broke Up, and Robert's beauty 
was lost in the mazes of the crowd, who 
pressed ‘bagk into the parlors for rest and 
refreshment. The two young mén ni 
loweds i) wate 

“ ‘Agnes pe be i in the rooms intnnte,? 
remarked Robert, as. they tuok their posi- 
tion in the door-way that divided the par- 
lors. The rooms were filled with brilliant 


groups—chatting,.. flirting, eating ices— 





standing, sitting, _aaeappaite sp . Phil sud- 
denly exclaimed : “9 


eae 


* 


“Stand before me, Selman, and hjde me. 
Iam going to take refuge on: this ottomas, 
in the corner, and. put my fingers in my 
ears! That,girl is going tosing! I see 
rv mother leading her to the piano. Now 
we'll have ‘ Robert, Robert, toi que j'aime,’ 
in the most approved hurdy-gurdy style! 
It alw ays sets my teeth on edge to hear 
her!” 

“ What girl is it, Phil? asked Robert, 
smiling, as Ke took the position requested. 

“Oh, that Clara Bell! Hervoice is as 
cold as ice, and as high as Teneriffe, and 
sharp as its peak. She always gives me 
an ague.” 

Robert laughed. 

“Mad as ever, about music, Phil.” 


“T would’nt trust a woman with a voice 
like that for any consideration, Selman,” 
said Phil, solemnly. “I believe she would 
commit murder without a qualm.” 

“Nonsense, Phil! You'll be overheard 
if you don’t speak. lower.” 

Phii Mathews stopped. his ears with his 
fingers and looked up in Robert's face 
with a comic expression of despair. The 
crowd seattered in front of them. . Mies 
Bell was seated and begun. to sing after a 
brilliant prelude, not “ Robert,” but an ex- 
ceedingly difficult Bravura. Her voice was 
as Phil said, cold, high and piercing, though 
flexible and cultivated. Robert wished 
his ears stopped like Phil’s before she got 
through all her trills and roulades, Mrs. 
Mathews thanked her for her obligingness 
and hurried off to seeure another perform- 
ef, to fill up the interval between the 
dances. The slight buzz of voices sudden- 
ly céased—every eye turned towards Mrs. 
Mathews as she advanced to a Harp 


| standing in a corn@r, ordered a servant to 


lift it out further in thé middle of the room. 

Phil sprang up and hastened past’Rober:, 
who saw him bowing low before the love- 
ly brunette he had called Ellen'Ford: He 
was speaking very earnestly, evidently 
urging her to comply with his mother’s re- 
quest to play upon the Harp. . The young 
ladyggose, and slipping her hand within 
his proffered arm, walked upto the instru- 
ment. . Robert spoke aloud involuntarily : 


“She must. be,a good -musician, if Pll 
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“ She is /” replied a.gentleman, who had 
taken a position beside him. 

Robert looked at the speaker. He was 
a fine looking, middle-aged man; his hair 
mingled with grey, but well preseryed and 
well dressed, with an air of gentlemanly 
ease and good breeding unmistakable. His 
face was rather noble and benevolent than 
handsome. He stood with his eyes fixed 
vpon the young lady, who, after passing 
her fingers lightly over the strings, took 
her seat and played a brilliant, merry 
polka. Robert had a full view of her face 
now—it wag beautiful. The color glowed 
vividly wpon her cheek from the excite- 
ment of playing; her large eyes were con- 
cealed by their Jong, black lashes. Phil 
stooped over, and spoke in a low tone. 
The lids were lifted, and a radiant smile 
gleamed like lightning over the lovely 
face. Striking a few modulations upon 
the strings, the music changed from the gay 
polka movement to a slow, plaintive mea- 
sure. The red lips parted, and breathed 
most touchingly the exquisi‘e melancholy 
strain of Schubert's Wanderer. Robert’s 
heart beat fast—his eyes filled with tears. 
The deep, rich voice stirred every depth 
in his soul. The songended. Again Phil 
entreated. The fair musician remonstra- 
ted, bunt Phil was importunate. The 
chords swelled on the air. She sung the 
scena and aria from Der Freischutz— 
“Wie nahte mir der schlwmmer bevor ich ihn 
gesehn !” 


/ 

It is a gem of music, and it was sung to 
perfection. The joyous allegro movement 
at the close, “All meine pulse schlagen,” was 
admirably rendered. Robert could hardly 
restrain a loud expression of his delight. 
He turned to the gentlaman opposite, who 
looked at him with a smile. 

“ You seem to be a stranger, sir, in 
N , and have never heard that superb 
voice before !” 

“ Not exactly a stranger, though I have 
been long absent from N——, but a stran- 
ger to that young lady. Her Singing i is 
magnificent. Fhave heard the 
brated artistes of the world I believe—I 
never listened to a finer voice than that. 
It is Jenny Lind and Alboni combined.” 

The young lady had Quitted ‘the Harp, 





and was advancing towards the door-way 
in which they were standing, leaning on 
Phil Mathews’ arm. She bowed gracefal- 
ly as they stepped back to make way for 
her to pass through. Her bracelet fell 
from her arm, Robert picked it up and 
handed it to her, with a bow: 


“« Pardon me, your bracelet.” 


The young lady stopped and lifted her 
eyes, with her radiant smile of thanks to 
his. He recognized the eyes—the familiar 
glance : 

“ Good heaven, Agnes!” 

“ Robert, my dear Robert!” ~* 

Robert caught her extended hands in 
both of his. Phil Mathews laughed 
heurtily. 

“So much for Buckingham! Miss Gra- 
ham, he has been so long making you out, 
I should disown him if I were you.” 

“T have too few relatives to indulge in 
such an extreme measure, Mr, Mathews; 
though my cousin deserves some punish- 
ment for having kept me in ignorance of 
his arrival, which must huve been to-night; ' 
as my escort, Dr. Leonard, left my uncle’s 
after dark.” . 

“I did arrive to-night, Agnes—came 
here expressly to meet you, and wishing 
fo give you and myself a surprise, forbade 
the Doctor to mention my arrival. Now, 
if Mr. Mathews will allow me, I will beg 
to exchange positions with him and carry 
you off for a few moments.” 

Agnes took his offered arm, and with- 
out. further apology the cousins walked 
away to the conservatory, at the end of 
the hall, which was lighted with variega- 
ted ‘amps, and had sofas, disposed for the 
convenience of loungers. They seated 
themselves on a sofa behind some huge 
tropical plants. Robert drew a tong 
breath—taking Agnes’ hand in his, he bent 
ovér it and pressed a warm, fervent kiss 
upon it. 

“ Agnes, dearest, my darling little cousin, 
I am so glad to be with you once more.” 

Agnes pressed the hand which held. 
hers. 

“ How long have you been in this house, 
Robert ? How many happy moments have 
you cheated me of?” 

“ Agnes, I have been heré more than an 
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hour, looking for you—looking at you—and 
never -recognized you ‘till I looked into. 
those sweet eyes: 


‘ Still the sweetest ever seen.” 


Agnes blushed and smiled. 

© You have learnt how to flatter grace- 
fully amongst your other foreign accom- 
pliskments, Dr. Selman. I muse not for- 
get your new dignity, you know, but I am 
very glad to feel that I have not lost my 
cousin Robert in the travelled and elegant 
young M.D.” 

“ Always Robert to you, little one, though 
l really scarcely dare to use such old fa- 
miliar terms to the-dazzling young lady 
beside me. How have you made yourself 
such a beauty, Agnes? I believe there is 
some witch-craft about it. It is not an 
Armida or snowy Florimel I have sitting 
here by my side, is jg?” 

“Only your plain little Agnes; not much 
wiser than she was when you left her, 
Rober‘, as. you could readily see by her 
letters.” 

“I always found wisdom in Agnes’ let- 
ters, but I doubt whether I shall be able 
to retain much in my own brain in her in- 
toxicating presence. Have you found a 
fairy god-mother, who has turned my pale, 
delicate little cousin into this magnificent 
princess? Did she feed you on nightin- 
gale’s tongues to make you sing-so? Do 
you know you drew tears to my worldly 
eyes, and those of the respectable gentle- 
man who held up the opposite post of my’ 
door-way.” 

“Oh, Mr. Murray, you mean! 
often heard me sing before.” 

“ Murray!’ So that’s his name. Well, 
from his expression of absofbing admira- 
tiom I expect I'M have to combata l’on- 


He hase 


trance with bim for your smiles, which I 


ccnsider belong to me by right of pre-emp- 
tion, Agnes.” ‘ 
“Have you seen your old sweet-heart, 


ms Agnesfplia you ever apologize to me 
for burning the bouquet I fixed for her be- 
fore I left?” 

“I was very jealous and silly then, Dr. 
Selman, but have put away all childish 
things since I have become what Jim calls 
‘a sure nuff young lady.’ ” 

“Poor Jim! He was delighted to see 
me, Agnes; had real hysterics from joy ; 
more glad than you, ungrateful girl.” 


“*For the heart feels most when the lips 
move not, , 
And the eye speaks a welcome home,’ ” 


said Agnes, turming to him and raising her 
beautiful eyes to his face. 

Robert bent towards her. Her glance 
was the tender, loving look. of a sister, but 
his eyes expressed deep, burning, passion- 
ate admiration; such a look as a man 
bends on the woman he. loves above all 
others. Agnes’ eyes felli—the bright color 
suffused itself ovee cheek and brow—even 
her snowy neck was crimson from thérush 
of conflicting feeling. She attempted in- 
stinctively to draw her imprisoned hand 
from his grasp, but vainly—he only clasped 
it closer: 

“ But you have not told me yet ef your 
voyage, and how you got home, and how . 
you managed to prevail on Aunt Eleanor 
to spare you to-night.” 

“All of which weighty matters shall be 
fully discussed in due order. But first al- 
low me to clasp that bracelet on your arm? | 
I see you hold it still.” 

He took the bracelet from her hand as 
he spoke! It was a broad band of linked 
gold, the clasp large and studded with 
rubies. Robert looked at it. ~ 

“A pretty trinket,” he said, and pro- 
ceeded to fasten it on her arm, when he 
accidentally touched a hidden spring, the 
top of the clasp flew open, and he saw a 
miniature of himself. He looked quickly 
in Agnes’ face. She blushéd, took off the 
bracelet, and Jaid it on his hand, saying, 


A 


Clara Bell ?” replied Agnes. as she did so: 
“Oh, yes!’ Knew her instantly, and| “I! painted it myself, from the daguer- 
heard her sing.” . ' reotype you sent Aunt Eleanor last year.” 
Robert 1 ed mindilieeledty: “ How “ Bhanks, cousin mine! now let me -re- 


fond Phil Mathews is of her music.” 

“ Not morally benefited, Dr. Selman, by 
your protracted residence dbroad. Still 
somewhat malicicus, I see.” 


a 





place it.” Robert's eyes gleamed as he 


elasped it on the rounded arm—reposses- 
séd himself of the dainty little hand, and 


began | his history. 
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They sat talking, forgetful hw the time 
was flying, when they were interrupted by 
Phil. Mathews. ; 

“Come, Selman, we have all magnani- 
niously allowed you to monepolise Miss 
Graham! but patience thas a limit, and 
ours is exhausted! There are half dozen 
young fellows out there, whom Miss Gra- 
ham was engaged to dance with, ready to 
hang themselves from spite and vexation. 
The young ladies are all dying to know 
yeu—a fresh importation from Paris! If 
you don’t let Miss Graham go, you'll have a 
_ dozen duels on your hands to-morrow morn- 
ing. Then who. will cheer your mama, 
afte: you are shotthrough the heart. Miss 
Graham, this is my set! I’Jl introduce 
Selman to Miss Hudson, and he’ll be gur 
risa-vis.’ 

The cousins rose. 

“When can I have the pleasure of 
dancing with you, Agnes?” asked Robert. 

Agnes took out her tablet. 

“Every set is full, Robert.” 
looked over the tablet. 

“All the quadrilles and fancy dances! 
but not the round dances. 

wa 


Robert 


Don't you 
——polk dance, fast redowa, Agnes ?” 
"never have with a gentleman,” re- 
plied Agnes. 

“* Well! you can’t object to dancing them 
with me, so I claim all of them, I'll fol- 
low Phil,” continued, he to Mr Mathews. 
He threw himself on the sofa as they 
" quitted: the conservatory, and passed his 
hand over his eyes—his heart throbbed— 
his veins were on fire. “My God! how 
beautiful she is!’ he murmured. “A 
dream of, loveliness! and this my little 
Agres!” ‘One of her gloves jiad fallen 
to the floor, and was lying near his feet. 
He picked it up—it. was violet-scented— 
he pressed the glove to. his lips and thrust 
it in his vest pockes; then he followed his 
cousin to the dancing hall, where he was 
presented to Miss Hudson, and the set was 
made up. The round dance, afterwards, 
was a fast redowa. Robert advanced to 


the spot where Agnes was standing with | 


her recent partner.-. “It is my turn now, 
Agnes!” He took her hand, encircled her 
slender waist with his arm, and they were 
soon whirling round the hall with flying 
steps, to the quick movement of the waltz. 
Robert had a German education in round 





dances ; he had been the favoured partner 
of many a fair Parisian dame, of course he 
danced well, and he knew exactly how to 
support his partner and make her dance 
well. Agnes felt herself borne onward by 
that firm, strong arm, her steps quickened 
faster and faster, ’till she scarcely felt the 
floor beneath her feet. She moved by his 
volition, nother own. Everybody stopped 
to see them dance; it was the poetry of 
motion—both so young—so handsome, and 
moving with one will! There was a buzz 
of admiration which met the ear of Dr. 
Leonard, as he made his way through the 
crowd. 

“What is it, Murray?” asked he of that 
gentleman, who was standing among the 
spectators. 

“Miss Graham’s dancing and her cou- 
sin’s,” was the reply. 

The good Doctor put on his spectaeles. 
“She’s a fairy changgling, that girl, I do 
believe,” said he, “nothing mortal cculd 
be so light and graceful.” | 

“It depends a great deal on the partner,” 
remarked Mr. Murray. “Dr. Selman dances 
admirably—one can see the German teach- 
ing there! See how firmly, yet how 
modestly he supports her! None of the 
awkward bending and languishing of 
American affectation. But 1 understood” 
Miss Graham never danced round dances?” 

“I don’t suppose she would, except with 
Robert!. They are cousins, and brought 
upelike brotheg and sister, you know,’ re- 
plied the Doétor. Seeing Robert Jead 
Agnes toa seat, he crossed the room and 
stood before tiem. 

“So you two have. found each other 
out?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Agnes,“ we could not 
fail to recognise each other!” 

“Miss Graham?” said Phil Mathews, 
who joined them, “can you manage in any 
way to adopt me as a cousin, sO ag to 
dance round dances too. I wishyou would 
persuade Mrs, Elmsworth, or Mrs. Selman, 
to take some steps in the matter.” 

Agnes smiled, and referred him t her 
aunts, promising to be governed by their 
action in the affair. . 

“Well! if Lam to be so-cruelly trenend 
on this important point—so vital to my 
future happiness—will you refuse, in th: 
mean time, to exercise your influenceorer 
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Dr. Selman, and require him to sing for us?) 
I can answer for the quality of the music, 
unless he has spoiled his Voice eating 
frogs in Parts!” 

“ Robert, I am sure, will oblige. you, Mr. 
Mathews!” said Agnes, turning to her 
cousin. 

“T will sing for you, Agnes!” Se 

They. all adjgurned to the parlour. 
Robert seated himself at the piano, and 
begun the prelude to the song in Beatrice 
di Tenda: “Oh, Divin Agnese!” Robert's 
voice was nearly as fine as Agnes’, both 
had inherited the glorious gift. Agnes 
listened with delight. Robert had sung 
with Mario—he knew how to sing. Phil 
Mathews, a cormorant of good music, put 
his hands together and begged piteously 
for “ more.” 

“ Agnes! can you sing “ Torna mia di 
me che m’ami?” 

“ Yes’ Robert.” 

* Let us sing that, then, for Phil.” 

He played a few bars of the accompani- 
ment, and the magnificent voices of the 
cousins rose together upon the air. The 
crowd was perfectly still—scarcely a breath 


burst of unanimous*applause arose from 
the assembled company. Robert rose from 
the piano stool, and placing his hand upon 
his heart, with inimitable grace, made a 
low stage bow to the audience. This pro- 
voked a general laugh. The band struck 
up for.another dance, and the night wore 
on. Robert renewed his acquaintance with 
Miss Clara Bell, and all of his old friends 
amongst the ladies and gentlemen—danced 
with all the girls, as far as Le could, always 
contriving to be Agnes’ visa-vis—claimed 
all the round dances with her—was pro- 
nour.ced “ delightful,” “charming,” by all 
the ladies, and “a first-rate, clever fellow,” 
by the young men. He got home as the 
day was breaking, and threw himself into 
his bed—charmed with N——, tired of 
dancing, and he feared, desperately in love 


with Agnes Graham. He could not dis-| 


guise the fact from himself. He knew how 
mad, how hopeless, such a passion was! 
What strong barriers stood between them. 
In vain he strove, reasoned, argued with 


add a link to the sweet chain that bound 
him. “Miserable that I am!” exclaimed 
he, “why was I allowed to be in igno- 
rance of her growth in loveliness; per- 
haps had I not been so surprised, I would 
not suffer as [donow. Had I been familiar 
with that lovely face, I might still have 
feltas I used to towards her, when she was 
my dear little sister. The die is cast— 
itis no use to struggle! I never felt ina 
woman’s presence as I do in: hers; and 
she is mine—mine—I know it. I can 
make her lovesme! I always had won- 
derful influence over her, and it is not 
weakened. How her step caught. the 
rhythm of mine in those dances! How 
her voice harmonized, and how quickly 
she felt and followed my emphasis. and 
mode of rendering that duett. Her char- 
acter was always a strange one; while it 
was insensible to the influence. of the 
generality of people, it was wax to receive, 
and marble to retain what I chose to write 
there. Thank God! I loved her too much 
ever to abuse my power, but the power 
was mine—and still is! I saw that to-night. 
Oh, Agnes! Agnes! if you were but the 
lowest and poorest girl in. the lagged 
not my cousin and a Davenant! how 
happy I should be to-night. Misery is ail 
[can see in the future for us both! but 
I love you, and you shall love me! I will 
live in the present! I will look into those - 
beautiful eyes—touch your hand—rejoice 
in the sunshine of your presence, and 
leave#the future to itself.” And Robert’s 
last thought was of the bracelet contain- 
ing his likeness, which, perhaps, at that 
very moment, was tost in the mass of dark 
braids, as Agnes pillowed her head upon 
her white arm in her maiden dreams. He 
knew she was thinking of him, and so he 
he fell asleep. , 


(CHAPTER Vill. 


It was very late ’ ‘the morning. after Mrs. 
Mathew’s ball, before the doctor and Ro- 
bert made their appearance in the break- 
fast room, Mrs, Selman and the Judge 
had taken their meal at the usual hour, 


himself. His brain reeled—every pulse of| and she sat with her work, awaiting the 


his heart throbbed towards her. Remem- 


coming of the revellers, to give them their 





‘brance—every association, thronged to 


breakfast. The doctor came in grumbling 
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and shaking his head over “ the folly of 
people’s turning night into day, giving 
every body. headaches—and especially 
such old fools as himself, who allowed 


themselves to be cajoled by such a silly]. 


little girl as Agnes.” 

Robert laughed at him—protesting “ that 
the doctor was the gayest man at the par- 
ty,” and that his countenance was radiant 





with pride and satisfa¢tion: every time he 
looked at “ the silly little girl” he was now 
abusing! Robertdeclared himselfin charm- 
ing health and spirits. Hé had “ enjoyed 
the ballimmensely ! Saw all his old sweet- 
hearts! They were prettier than ever! He 
gave his mother an amusing description 
of his attempt to be incog—of his recog- 
nising Agnes in handing a bracelet to a 
young lady as she passed by him. He 


thought her very pretty indeed! “Her' 


nose had not grown longer! Elizabeth 
Hydson was beautiful! Emily Adams 
very bright and fascinating! Clara Bell as 
handsome asever!” Sohe rattled on, like 
the lapwing which flies in every direction, 
leading the pursuer away from her nest. 
Mrs Selman was quite satisfied with his 
account. She was surprised, however, 
that he did_not find Agnes something more 
than “very pretty ;” but, added she, “ it is 
probably our partiality which makes us 
rank her beauty so highly !” 

Dr. Leonard scouted indignantly at the 
lukewarm expression, “ very pretty !” “ She 
is the most beautiful woman I ever saw— 
save one.” The doctor's voice fell’as he 
uttered these last words. 

“ Her veice is supérb!” quietly answer- 
ed Robert to this onslanght—helping him- 
self to another muffin. “I am really de- 
lighted with my—little sister.” Robert, 
felt a pang of contempt for himself, as he 
uttered this last phrase ; but he had argued 
himself into a fixed resolve, and he dared 
not let his mother see how much he ad- 
mired Agnes, and how dear she was to him 
already! His only hope of success lay in 
careful concealment of his real feelings 
for the present. R 

“ Mama,” said he, waving away the hot 
batter-cakes which Jim, by some private 
understanding with the cook, kept pouring 
in a perpetual flow upon his plate, “ when 
do you think those girls will waken up to- 
day at Uncle Elmsworth’s? I should like 





to pay Aunt Emmeline a visit, and see 
those fair stars by daylight!” 

“Certainly not before noon,” replied his 
mother. om 
“fs there a horse, in the stable, I can 
ride ?” 

“Yes! but you had better go out and se- 
lect one for yotrself,” said Mrs. Selman. 

“Ef you please "Mars Robert, dere is dat 
young Arabium mar, dat { been breaking 
for you myself for dese six months,” put 
in Jim, as he stood with his waiter under 
his arm, behind Robert’s cliair. 

“It’s a four year old Lexington colt, Jim 
calls Arabian,” said Mrs. Selman, smiling. 

“Just as good—if not better, Jim! but 
let us go ang look at the ‘ drabium !’” 

“Doctor, will you go?” 

“ Yes! but I shall drive over in the bug- 
gy. I saw that beast Jim calls ‘ the Ara- 
bium,’ pitch him over her head twice last 
week. And the only breaking she had 
any knowledge of, was that of breaking 
people’s heads or bones !” 

“ Deed! mars doctor, dat was de fault of 
de bridle, not of de Arabium—she never 
could stand a curb no how—and I jest tried 
her wid one dat day. She is gentle as a 
lamb wid a snaffle! — 

“Never mind, Jim! if you can get a 
bridle on her, I'll ride her! Mama, I have 
not had a decent horse since I left here !” 

“Well! be careful my son—James goes 
with you, and he’ll set all bones Stella may 
break, I know you are a good rider !” 

“Yes,” .said the doctor, “I must say 
‘good by’ to Agnes. I must go home to- 
morrow. I left my patients in my part- 
ner’s hands. He is very sensible, but young 
and inexperienced. It is really time for 
me to return! I shall stay to-day on your 
account, Robert! but to-morrow | must go!” 

“ Two weeks for Agnes, and one day for 
me! Is that the ratio of your regard, 
doctor ?”’ 

“ Nonsense! Robert. You are a strong 
man, and don’t require so much looking 
after !” 

The visit to Mrs. Elmsworth was duly 
paid. “The Arabium” after trying a vari- 
ety of experiments to unsest ber rider, 
quietly succumbed ~ and cantered along 
charmingly by the side of the doctor’s 
buggy. Jim who was acting as charioteer, 
calling occasionally on the doctor, with 4 
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broad grin of delight, to admire the a 
bility of the steed and the grace of the 
rider. The “star's” rays were a little pal- 
lid at first, but Agnes’ colour, which came 
and went with every emotion, grew so 
vivid at the entrance of her cousin and 
the doctor, that neither perceived any lack 
of brilliancy about her. Brunettes never 
do show fatigue as much as blondes.. Ag- 
nes had an artist’s eye for colour, and she 
had suspected this visit would be made to- 
day; so she had spent a few minutes longer 
at her toilette than was customary with 
her. Her glossy black hair, smoothly fold- 
ed around the small head; her dark eyes, 
to which fatigue only gave an expression 
of soft languor that was an added charm; 
her brilliant bloom ; the red, smiling half- 
parted lips; the little white hands peering 
from the heavy folds of the large falling 
sleeve. The delicate wrists, encircled 
with the fine lace edging of the snowy 
muslin undersleeve ; her well chosen morn- 
ing dress of dark Mazarine blue, lined and 
turned up with crimson, open to the feet, 
so that one got occasional glimpses of the 
tips of embroidered slippers, dainty enough 
for Titania beneath the fresh white ruffled 
. under skirt The dress gathered simply 
with a large cord and tassels about her 
slender waist. The white cbhemisette 
gleaming between the folds of her loose 
boddice, rising close up around her neck, 
made as pretty @ picture as any man would 
care to look at. So Robert thought. The 
hours passed in such chat, as is usual on 
such occasions, gossiping over the events 
of the previous night. Little incidents of 
travel and European life, forced from Ro- 
bert by his aunt’s questions; badinage 
with the girls; gay allusions to childish 
times with Agnés. The time passed so 
quickly, that the dressing bell for dinner was 
rung, before they realized the flight of the 


hours. The gentlemen were obliged to} 


decline Mrs. Eitmworth’s repeated invita- 
tions to stay to dinner, as they had prom- 
ised Mrs. Selman to return te that meal. 
The doctor told his darling “ good by,” and 
kissed her forehead. Robert felt very much 
inclined to follow his example, but as he 
bent forward in saying “ good. , 
the beautiful eyes were raised with es 
frank, innocent look—his heart failed him. 
he could not do it. He kissed his Aunt 


Emmeline instead, who warmly returned 
the caress. 

“Robert was such an affectignate fel- 
low,” she said. ee - 

Day after day found Robert with his 
cousin; while her guests were with her, 
it was only natural it should be so. Mr. 
Elmsworth liked his house to be guy—he 
had a great deal of petty vanity, and was 
highly gratified to bave Agnes ddmired, 
and his house a favourite rendezvous for 
all the fashionable of N——. He would 
do any thing for ostentation. So Robert 
spent half his days with his cousin, and it 
became a matter of course, that he should 
ride—walk—escert Agnes to parties—to 
accompany her as coniinually as if she 
were “the little sister” he playfully called 
her. 

The night before Doctor Leonard took 
his departure for home, he asked Mrs. Sel- 
man, as they happened to be sitting alone 
together, “whether she had ever related 
her family history to,Robert ?” 

“ Yes,” replied she; “before he went to 
Eurepe, I took him to Davenant Hall and 
told him all. I thought it best to do so! 
Better that the story should come from my 
lips than any other!” 

The doctor noddedin acquiescence. “ It 
was right, and Agnes! ought she not to 
know it now ?” 

“James! I have been cowardly about 
Agnes! Her temperament is so different 
fiom Robert’s. She is so morbidly sensi- 
tive ; so tenacious of any impression, more 
inclined to brooding and melancholy, and 
then more seriously interested. You know 
her mother’”’—Mrs, Selman paused. 

The doctor replied hastily. “I know 
Eleanor! Yet she ought to knéw. It would 
be a fearful shock if she- should acciden- 
tally ‘discover it; and there are always 
malicious people to retail such matters.” 

“I mean to tell her James, but I must 
choose my opportanity. I cannofstell that 
sad story except at Davenant Hall.” 

“T am glad that Robert knows,” said the 
doctor, “it is.a relief to my mind!” 


CHAPTER X. 
Yes, Robért knew, but his knowledge 








made no difference in his determination to 
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win Agnes, at any rate, to win her affec- 
tions, if they were not already his. Dr. 
Robert Sejman was “a very fine young 
gan,” moral, well-mannered, well born 
and wealthy—“a perfect gentleman,” the 
world said, and the world was nearly right. 
He was a son of whom any parents might 
be proud. His parents were fond of him. 
Robert was very fond of them; particular- 
ly of his mother, whom he admired and 
honored as few sons do honor a mother. 
Mrs, Selman was a woman who never 
failed to command respect and admiration 
wherever she appeared, and those who 
knew her best honored her most. Natu- 
rally of a passionate, imperious temper, 
strong self-will shown even yet in the 
haughty curve of her lip and queenly bear- 
ing of her erect, stately form, these faults 
had been so chastened and modified by 
sorrow and true piety, that what were 
doubtless great defects originally in her 
noble nature, only served now to give 
force, decision and self-reliance to her well 
disciplined mind. Her charity, patience 
and forbearance seemed inexhaustible. 
She seemed to Jook upon ali the petty sins 
and failings of other people as so mapy 
indications of mortal ¢disease, to be borne 
with and forgiven, or if punishment was 
required, it was only to be used as a sur- 
gecn would his probe for searching and 
cleansing a gangrenous wound. An un- 
kind word or bit of scandal was never 
heard from her lips. . It was absolute pain 
to her to listen to any evil gossip. She 
never despaired of the repentance of any 
offender. She not only forgave but she 
forgot. Stern and exacting of herself, she 
was merciful to ethers... Courteous and 
kind to all, none save those of her own 
family and household knew the ever- 
spriaging well of tenderness in her heart. 
Her hands were ever extended with peace 
and good will, but her love was reserved 
for her own! “She did not wear ier heart 
upon her sleeve for daws to peck at.” 
There were some among her acquaintances 
who could tell of the proud, haughty, 
scornful, ambitious beauty, Efeanor Dave- 
nant; but those errors ‘had been burnt out 
by the fire of suffering, until, as Dr. Leon- 
ard said, ‘Eleanor Selman was as noble a 
woman now as God’s sun shone upon.” 


Robert inherited his mother's strong will 
and strong affections, though like his father 
in his more joyous healthful temperament. 
He had \been withdrawn at an early age 
from his mother’s careful training. Owing 
to circumstances, he was sent early to 
school away from home. His father, an 
eminent lawyer and keen politician, was 
prevented from giving his only son the su- 
pervision which such a nature needed. 
Judge Selman was often absent from home 
for months at a time on his official or po- 
litical duties. So Robert was left very 
much to his own devices, and had yet to 
learn self-control and selfdenial. But if 
he was wilful, passionate and worldly, 
these faults were silver-coated like some 
drugs. He was a man whom any woman, 
not a christian, might and would love ; for 
such a woman would not look deeper than 
the smooth brilliant surface. Agnes Gra 
ham was good, upright, full of integrity 
and noble impulses; her artistic nature, 
too, taught her veneration for holy things. 
It was a necessity of her nature to loek up 
with reverence to superior excellence, 
whether human or divine. But Agnes 
Graham was really no more pious than her 
cousin Robert. She said her prayers night 
and morning as she had been taught to do. 
She went to church every Sunday and ad- 
mired the service excessively. She sung 
sacred music with fervour and expression, 
but God was not yet to her what Mr. Dan- 
vers once said he should be, “her check in 
prosperity—her stay in adversity.” Agnes 
depended on those earthly friends she 
loved for happiness — her aunts — her 
friends—above all, on Robert. There were 
niches in her heart where she set up her 
idots—there was no altar there for Christ. 

Robert was welt satisfied at the progress 
he made in Agnes’ favor. He hag qonstant 
opportunities in their unrestrained inter- 
course of advancing his suit. Already 
Agnes’ manner showed a‘ change from the 
old-sisterly frankness and free expression 
of thought and affection. There was a ti- 
midity, an ill-concealed shyness in her 
ta rmeraithe timorous shrinking of a wild 
fawn before its captor, that pleased hitn. 
‘The’ clear glance of those beautifal eyes 
easily met his now. The long lashes would 





dtoop over the crimsoning cheek, and ifhe 
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managed to touch the little hand it was 
trembling like an imprisoned bird. There 
were eyes, however, that Robert’s feigned 
indifference to Agnes in general society 
did not deceive—the quick sight of a rival 
whose feelings were as deep as Robert’s 
own. A man of the world, and of keen 
penetration, who easily saw through the 
slight yeil of cool regard which Robert 
used to hide the burning lava fountain of 
passion in hisheart. Mr. Murray had met 
Agnes the previous year at the house of 
Mrs. Hudson, the widowed mother of Ag- 
_ nes’ friend, Elizabeth. Agnes made a visit 
to her old schoolmate. Mrs. Hudson's 
plantation lay upon the banks of one of 
those beautiful fresh water lakes which 
run like a string of pearls through the 
State of Louisiana. It was a very pretty 
place, but completely eclipsed by the 
princely domain of the adjoining neigh- 
bor, Mr. Alfred @urray. This gentleman 
was a great favorite with Mrs. Hudson, and 
Agnes heard him much talked of during 
the first days of her visit to Elizabeth. 
“ Mr. Murray’s house! his paintings! his 
statuary ! his library! his plantation im. 
provements, beautiful chapel for his ser- 
vants’ use, his kindness, charity, piety,” 
were never ending themes for Mrs. Hud- 
son. Agnes thought the good lady had 
some maternal wishes on this subject for 
Elizabeth = but on trying a little raillery, 
such as young girls will use towards each 
other, she was surprised at the serious 
manner in which Elizabeth took 1t. 

“Oh, no, Agnes!. He is my godfather, 
and then Mr. Murray will never marry!” 

“ Why?”, asked Agnes. * 

“Well, it is a long story. He was once 
engaged to a young lady, his cousin, I be- 
lieve; they had a quarrel about some fool- 
ish matter. He went off very suddenly to 


Europe, to the East. -While he was gone, 
she rushed into socfety for excitement and 
forgetfulness. She was very delicate— 
took cold one night at a party—went into 
consumption and died. He never forgave 
himself for the difference between them., 
Mama says when he received the news of 
He returned 


her death he was. very ill. 


home an entirely changed man, sold@-alt} 
. his race horses—retired entirely from the 
world for years, devoted himself to good ! 





works, and built this: church. Our house 
was the only one he ever entered save his 
own. He had a friend, an English gentle- 
man, who used to come and stay with him, 
but I forget his name; I’ll ask mama. It 
was before I was born all this occurred.” 

Mrs. Hudson entered the room just then 
with a note in her hand, and Puiseheth 
asked the question. 

“ The English friend of Mr. Murray! It 
was Graham. I wonder if he was a rela- 
tive of yours, Agnes?” 

**T expect not; my father was an only 
son, and had no relatives in this country,” 

“1 don’t think thissMr. Graham was mar- 
ried,” observed Mrs. Hudson thoughtfully, 
“at any rate he was Mr. Murray’s dearest 
friend, and used to be with him a good . 
deal. Now think of it, you look a little 
like him, Agnes—something about the eyes 
and brow. This gentleman was older 
than Mr. Murray, but he could not have 
been your father. J don’t think that could 
be.” t 

“I know very little about my father, 
Mrs. Hudson,” said Agnes, “you know I 
have always lived with my mother’s fami- 
ly—and I was very young when he died.” 

“ Well, Mr. Murray will be here to-night 
in propria persona, to take tea,” said Mrs. 
Hudson. “He has just retarned from a 
trip to the city, where he performed some 
commissiens for me, and has just written 
to say he was coming to-night.” 

It was with considerable anxiety that 
Agnes entered Mrs. Hudson’s parlour that 
evening. It was mild and pleasant spring 
weather; the doors and windows were all 
open. Elizabeth had ordered chairs to be 
placed upon the wide, open gallery that 
ran around the house, as is customary with 
nearly all Southern plantation houses. 
From thence we had a fine view of the 
lake, which spread.ont like a huge mirror, 
in front. The moon+beams fell in a silver, 
glittering stream, across the gently rippling 
water, and the.soft breeze sighing fitfully 
through the trees, rolled the small waves 
with a pleasant dashagainst the low banks. 
Mrs. Hudson and her guest, with Elizabeth, 
were already seated on the gallery, enjoy- 
ing the calm, peaceful scene, when Agnes 


joined them. Mrs. Hudson. ene oa 
‘Murray. Agnes saw dimly a fine 
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man, who bowed gracefully, as he was pre- 
sented. The conversation became general. 
Mrs, Hudson had many questions to ask 
abcut her commissions. Elizabeth chat- 
tered away like a magpie, Agnes was ra- 
ther silent, but listened with interest. Mr. 
Murray was so easy, so quiet, so gentle- 
manly and kind, in his demeanor towards 


“ Bonny Doon,” “ Mary, when the wild 
wind Blows,” “Twilight Dews,” and all 
those lovely old songs were poured forth 
by her magnificent voice, with the deepest 
feeling. Mr. Murray was motionless. Ag- 
nes handed back the guitar after she had 
complied with all of Mrs. Hudson's requi- 
sitions. Elizabeth took it and went to re- 





them, that she really felt quite diawn to- 
wards him. 
times in the course of theit conversation, 
but Agnes thought he called her “ Miss 
Grey.” Mrs. Hudson spoke indistinctly, 
when she made the introduction, and as 
she and Elizabeth always addressed her as 
“ Agnes,” it was very probable Mr. Mur- 
ray had mistaken her name. Tea was an- 
nounced, and the party adjourned to the 
dining-room, where it was served. Mrs. 
Hudson requested Mr, Murray to take the 
foot of the table. “ Elizabeth, you sit there, 
by Mr. Murray, and Miss Graham will 
come here, by me.’ Agnes’ name this time 
was clearly enunciated. Mr. Murray look- 
ed quickly at her. The bright lamp light 
slione full on her face. He took his seat 
without remark. The little bustle of serv- 
ing tea begun. Mr. Murray-offered the 
ladiés the dish of cold meat, which was 
placed before him, calling Agnes distinctly, 
‘““ Miss Graham.” Once or twice Agnes felt 
his eyes fixed earnestly upon her, but she 
attributed it to the associations brought up 
by the similarity of her name to that of bis 
triend’s. Tea over, Elizabeth insisted on 
returning to the gallery and the moonlight. 
So Mr Murray was provided with a cigar, 
and the group formed as before. Elizabeth 
rose, and slipping through the glass door 
into the parlour, came back with a guitar, 
which she laid in Agnes’ lap, with @ re- 
quest for some music. — 

“Some old, antique song, Agnes,” said 
Mrs. Hudson. 

Agnes tuned the instrument, and sting 
one of Moore's ever beautiful baliads, [t 
suited well the scene and hour. Mr. Mur- 
ray threw away his cigar and listened, look- 
ing out upon the lake, his arm resting’on} 
the bannister which enclosed the gallery. 
He made no comment when the song was 
finished. Mrs, Hudson asked for song after 
song—all of her old favourites. Agnes was 


obligif she liked to gratify Mrs, Hudson, 
and liked those old ballads herself. So 


Place it in its case. Aservant called Mrs, 


He addressed her several!Hudson off for some household matter. 


Mr. Murray turned towards Agnes and 
spoke, It has been years, Miss Graham, 
since I heard music like that, and then it 
was Malibran who sung. At that time | 
had a friend with me, who enjoyed her 
singing as much asI did. He was an En- 
glishman—(it was in England I heard her.) 
His name was Edward Graham. He came 
to this country and married a Miss Dave- 
nant. He did not survive many years af- 
ter his marriage; his wife died, and he 
soon followed her. I wagin Europe at the 
time of his death, but I know he left a 
daughter, Can it be possible that you are 
that daughter? It may be fancy, but [ 
think I see a strong resemblance to my lost 
friend in your countenance. He was very 
dear to me. Mr. Murray’s voice trembled 
with emotion. : 

“My father’s name was Edward Gra- 
ham; my mother’s Agnes Davenant,” re- 
plied Agnes. 

Mr. Murray rose and extended his hand 
to her. “Then I have a right to your 
friendship.” 

Agnes frankly put her hand in his. 
»pressed it, and raised it to his lips. 

“ You cannot remember your father, very 
distinctly, Miss Graham ?”’ . 

“f reinember his appearance,” replied 
Agnes, “and his tenderness, but of his 
mind and his character [ know little. My 
mother’s relatives, with whom I have lived 
since his death, knew him-but slightly. 
My mother spent very little time with her 
sisters after her marriage. -My father’s 
business did not permit him to accompany 
ber often on her visits to her family, who 
were most tenderly attached toher. They 
bliked my father, but I don’t think they knew 
much about bim. I have often wished | 
could learn more of him—but I had no one 
to ask.” 

“J can give all the information, you de- 


He 





sire, said Mr. Murray," or better still, will 
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let you learn from his own lips and hand, 


“ Not the least. "I should enjoy it great- 


‘ what he was in characfer, and what he}ly,” replied Agnes, “with Mrs. Hudson’s 
was tome! I have letters from him through | permission, understand, of course,” turn- 


a long series of years, arid a few lines—|ing to that lady. 


the last he ever wrote, from his dying hand. 
His was the noblest, parest spirit I have 
ever met among men.” We paused— 
then said: “I will bring you some of his 
letters to read.” 


ever see my mother?” 

“ Yes, several times; she was very lovely; 
but you are Jike your father. I saw you, 
too, a little curly-haired child of three 
years, who refused absolutely to be bribed 
to leave papa’s knee, even with bon-bons 
that I bought on purpose. Your German 
nurse was quite shocked at your conduct, 
and remonstrated, but you shook your head 
and chattered back, as fast as she did, in 
that uncouth tongue. Nota smile could I 
win, and a kiss was not to be thought of. 


The little head was thrust-in papa’s bosom 


at the slightest attempt at familiarity. Gya- 
ham was very much amused at your per. 
verse shyness. I wasted a whole morning 
trying to coax you into making friends. At 
last that coveted honour was attained, by 
the exhibition of a huge wax-doll, dressed 
like Victoria at her coronation, that I hap- 
pened to come across, and which struck 
your fancy. You sat on my knee and 
agreed to be kissed “ one time,” in consid- 
eration of the present.” 
“ Was it you who gave me my splendid 
Victoria doli? I have the crown she wore 
yet, Mr. Murray, but I never could make. 
out the gentleman’s name who gave it to 
me from Meta’s pronunciation of it.” 
“‘ Mrs. Hudson,” said Mr. Murray, to that 
lady, as she joined them again, “I find 
Miss Graham and — to be very old 
friends.” 
“Yes,” added Agnes, smiling, “ friends 
of fourteen years standing.” 
With such a beginning, conversation pro- 
gressed finely. When Mr. Murray said 
“ good-night,” Agnes felt as much at home 
with him as Blizabeth, and extended her 
hand as frankly in parting. 
“Miss Grghath, my god-daughter here, 
says I am to come to-morrow evening with 
my boat, and take you all out on the lake, 


Have you any objection to the arrange- 


“T have no objection, provided you don’t 
stay out too late. The night dews are so 


heavy at this season.” . 


“Can’t that ditficulty: be. obviated by 


shawls and a slightawning ?” inquired Mr. 
Morray. 


’ 

“ My dear god-father, no awning I im- 
plore. I had rather take an umbrella,” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth: “Shawls and nubes, 
mama.’ 


Nobody ever denied Elizabeth in that 
house. So the matter was settied. 


(TO. BE .CONTINUED.]” 


re ONE Wer 


FABLE—OR HISTORY. 


BY TENELLA. 


(Victor. Hugo.) 


A hungry. Ape.one summer’s day 

Did idly through a forest stray, 

His appetite was truly royal 

And unto it he was most loyal. 

A tiger’s skin was wrapt around 

His long, lean limbs, and sweptthe ground, 
The noble beast had been ferocious— 
The Ape was worse—he was atrocious— 
He gnashed his teeth and cried “I’m King— 
The king of Night—and I will bring 
These thickets all beneath my sway, 
Here, none my will shall disobey. 

Then on the neighbouring land he poured 
Rapine and murder, fire and sword, 
Did what a tiger might have done 
Till all believed he must be one. 

“ Look at my cavern full of bones,” 
He cried in loud bombastic tones, 
“Tam a Tiger—all must fly 

Before my steps, or they shall die.” 
But while he speaks with loudest din 
We tear aside the covering skin 
And show the monkey hid below 
Who dares not strike another blow. 
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LES MISERABLES—FANTINE.* 


To open a modern book, and feel that, 
whatever its defects, moral or artis 
tic, it is a splendid product of genius, 
should entitle it, at least, to the reverence 
of a centtry. For money, in times of 
war and social: perturbations, is easily 
made ; and those who reap the richer har- 
vestswf profits, are not always the worthi- 
est. The sword, too, may be arnointed of 
the Lord, but certain it is that, the labours 
of Isaiah were no less holy than those of 
Gideon. And surely, if the “patient 
search and vigil leng” of any thinker of 
our generation is entitled to consideration, 
the last effert of Victor Hugo, should not 
be permitted to perish, by the assaults of 
intellectual Lilliputians. 

It is not owr purpese to defend Victor 
Hugo. It is not our intention to defend 
any heresy of his numerous heresies. In- 
deed, for M. Hugo, the abolitionist, we en- 
tertain a sincere pity. For M. Hugo, asa 
statesman, we have a kind of pious 
contempt. And for M. Hugo, the Radical 
Reformer, we feel that kind of charity, 
which we are, in Christian toleration, con- 
strained to bestow upon all sincere, but in- 
vincibly mistaken Reformers—upon Plato, 
Thomts More, and Algernon Sydney. M. 
Victor Hugo may be a heretie—doubtless 
he is; but he is a sincere heretic. An abo 
litionist he is, without question; but he is 
an abolitionist of invincible ignorance. 
He calls himself a philanthropist; he is 
warring, much after the’ manner of Don 
Quixote, for the regeneration of humanity ; 
and believing that the negro is his brother, 
’ and capable of writing Les Misérables, why 
should he be blamed for dreaming of 
“liberty” for a being, of whose nature, 
characteristics and capacity, he is pro 
foundly ignorant? Besides, he is not the 
only abolitionist. John Stuart. Mill is an 
abolitionist. James Spence is an aboli- 
tionist. Queen, Victoria is an abolitionist. 
Lord John Russell is an abolitionist. Lord 
Palmerston is another. The English peo- 
ple are all abolitionists. Seward is an ab- 





* Les Miserapens, (Fantine.) A novel, 
in five parts. By Victor Hugo. Richmond, 
West & Johnston, 1863. 





olitionist—so ig Lincoln—so is his admin-. 
istration—so are the Yankee people. Yet, 
Mr. Mason is the petitioner of our Confed 
eracy in England, and, except upon the 
battle-field, we deign to be polite to the 
Yankees. But, for the refugee, Hugo, our 
critics invite us to have neither charity 
nor commiseration. He has sinned, there- 
fore let him be condemned. He has ge- 
nius, hence he is dangerous. He has em- 
braced every form of opinion, subalter- 
nately, and advocated all and each with 
extraordinary powers of mind, and asa 
consequence, not being a dull plodder, he 
must necessarily be a bad man. Bat good 
or bad, what has that to do with his wri- 
tings? Men say, Byron was a libertine— 
but how does that effect the abstract beau- 
ties of “‘Childe Harolde,” the “ Giouar,”’ 
“Lara,” or the “Corsair?” Tasso was 
mad, nevertheless there are sublimities in 
the “Jerusalem Delivered.” Luther was 

ore than adulterous, yet he was the 
greatest of reformers. Raphael Sanzio 
was a fornicator, still he painted the glo- 
ries of Christ and the Virgin Mother. Mil- 
ton lived with a shrew, but the Paradise 
Lost is divine, notwithstanding. Justian 
wedded with a harlot, but the “Code” and 
“Institutes” are moralities. And Dante 
continued until ceath to love the wife of 
another; yet the Divina Comedia is immor- 
tal. In fact, as mind and body differ, so 
may the private acts and the literary pro- 
ductions of an author; nor should the ane 


ever be judged by the other. The private 


actions of a writer are his own, and con- 
cern, at most, but a small circle of society ; 
while, in proportion to his genius, his wri- 
tings become the property of the uni- 
verse. 


“But then,” it is argued in Lilliputia, 
“Victor Hugo takes. galley slaves and 
prostitutes for his heroes and heroines, and 
he depicts such as the only virtuous classes 
of mankind.” This is not true, But as- 
suming that Fantine was not chaste, that 
Jean Valjean had been a galley convict, 
and that M. Hugo delights in espousing 
their cause—has he had no. noble exam- 
ple? Rahabwas not a virgin, neither was 
Judith ; yet God chose them as his instru- 
ments. Magdalene was not chase, yet she 
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became the companion of the most sacred 
of women, and a protegé to the Divine ; 
while oné of the last of His acts upon 


man far mere criminal, doubtless, than 
“Jean Valjean.” But there were Phari- 
sees then as there afe Pharisees now. 
The ancient Pharisee could not understand 
why costly oils should have been used in 
annointing the Saviour’s feet. Some mod- 
erns cannot comprehend why it is that the 
penniless soldier, who lost a limb at Mal- 
vern Hill, should have the right to vote. 
Being poor, he can have the precious privi- 
lege of being shot in defence of his neigh- 
bor, and his country, but in the making 
of laws he shall have no voice. Nothing 
good can come from a Nazarene, exclaim- 
ed the ancient Pharisee ; trample upon the 
outcast poor, shouts the modern. The for- 
mer could find no beauty in the sermon on 
the Mount, and the iatter sneers at Les 
Misérables. ; . 
“Tue Lire-Wretcuep,’—for so Pe ven- 
ture to translate Les Misérables—is the 
greatest and most elaborate work of Vic- 
‘tor Hugo’s fruitful genius. ‘It is composed 
of five parts, each part a novel in itself, 
yet all being necessary to the uniqueness 
of the book. Of these parts; the first— 
which is now before us—is Fantine. A 
novel, in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term, it is mot. The ordinary novel, ac- 
cording to Carlyle, is a “ tale of adventures 
which did not occur.in God’s creation, but 
only in the Waste Chambers, (to be let un- 
furnished,) of certain human heads, and 
which are part and parcel of the Sum of 
No-things; which, nevertheless, obtdin 
some temporary remembrance, and lodge 
extensively, at this epoch of the world, in 
similar still more unfurnished chambers.” 
These productions have wonderful plots 
and still more wonderful machinery. Fan- 
tine has simply dramatic situations, and 
therefore Fantine is no noyel. They are 
remarkable for many words and few ideas ; 
every page of Fantine contains some beau- 
tiful thought, poetically expressed, or some 
brilliant passage-upon Life, Law, Religion, 
or Philosophy; hence Fantine is not a no- 
vel. People with waste chambers, (to let 
unfurnished,) meed not read it; it was 
never written for them, But to the thinker 


o 


it will be a solace and delight, albeit its 
lessons may excite some saddened refiec- 


tions in sympathetic minds. 
Earth was, to pardon @ penitent thief—a|- 


We have stated that Fantine had not the 
plot of the ordinary novel; but dramatic 
situations, instead. Let us add, that the 
work is composed of a series of brilliant 
pictures, boldly touched off by a master- 
hand, asin the case of the great works of 
Niccola Pouissin and Claude Loraine. In 
the opening sentence of the book, we are 
introduced to “ M. Charles Francois Bien- 
venu Myriel, Bishop of D——,” an amia- 
ble and benevolent member 6f a noble 
French family, which decayed with the 
tragic events of 93. There is notin the 
literature of fiction a finer portraiture than 
that given of this goodman. His every trait 
of character, objective and psychological, is 
elaborately depicted. It is, for several 
pages of the book, a lone sketch, nothing 
to heighten the interest thereof save two 
old virtuous ladies of his household; who 
are about as important to the theme, as the 
occasional and indifferent. tree in some of 
Raphael’s paintings. It is quite as power- 
ful and much more elaborate, yet not quite 
so fearful of mysterious, but far more geni-. 
al and beautiful in type than, Byron’s grand: 
portrait of Lara; and equally : well sus- 
tained in power throughout. But the char-. 
acter of Lara is dark and gloomy; that of 
M. Myriel radiant with. spiritual beauty. 
We are permitted to look, not only upon 
the objective form and actions of the man, 
but as if his mind were spread open to 
view, we have a full revelation of his 
psychology—-we gaze into. the divine 
depths of his immortal soul. Indeed so 
beautiful is the moral portraiture or that 
simple but good man, that one of our con- 
temporaries has pronounced such a being 
an impossibility! We cannot think so— 
and if mistaken, our historic lessons, 
standard of ideal virtue, and belief in the 
true, beautiful and good, must ‘have rested 
upon shifting sands. In vain, then, have 
we contemplated Apostolic Christianity— 
the meekness and benevolence, even, at- 
tributed to such divines as Fenelon, bigh- 
op of Cambray; all have been’ but pious 
or fraudulent legends! But conceding the 
supposed fact, that we err—surély it is 
highly creditable to the genius of M. Hugo, 





that out of the depths of his contempla- 
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tion he could create an Ideal Character, 
so perfect as to be an impossibility in hu- 
manity; a coneession which, however, 
must greatly reflect upon, and detract from, 
the boasted grandeur of the human soul. - 

But, be this as it-may, two personages of 
opposite opinions are brought in contact 
with the Bishop—one, a Senator, and the 
other, a Cenventioner, persecuted by the 
ruling power which succeeded to the 
French Reveiution. The former isa kind 
of little Atheist—a scoffer at the establish 
ed forms of religion, after the manner of 
Voltaire.’ The latter is a- bold intellectu- 
alist; a master of the syllogistic forms of 
logic; a dogmatic denunciator of legiti- 
macy and royalty; anda mystic in Deisin. 
In detailing the particulars of M. Myrell’s 
interviews with these men, Victor Hugo 
has carried to its highest point of delicacy, 
that civilization in Art, which pervades 
modern French authorship. The Atheist’s 
sneers against revealed religion, is treated 
with respectful silence, or returned only 
with Christian pity. The bold sallies and 
loud declamations of the old Conventioner, 
are met with pastoral humility until he is 
half subdued. And when death is about 
to close his eyes, the good Bishop is his 
only friend—the only witnesser of his 
spirit’s flight. It is as if' the Lion had 
made of the Lamb its confidant and friend. 
This is the place to remark, however, that 
Senator and Conventioner, are simply ma- 
chinery whereby lessons upon life, history, 
and morality are-premulged ; as with many 
of the seemingly non-essential characters 
in Goethe’s Faust. 

And now, two new actors appear upon 
the scene of action—Fantine and Jean 
Vaijean. Who, and what they are, we 
will, as far as practicable, permit Victor 
Hugo to tell. 

Jean Valjean was “a pruner at Faver- 
olles.” He had, when we first meet with 
him, “but one relative left, hig sister, a 
widow with seven children.” He became 
‘a second father to his nephews and nieces 
—e more than brother to the sister. “ His 
youth was spent in ill-recompénsed labor ; 


he never was known to have a sweetheart;. 


he had not time to be in love.” “He 


earned, in the pruning season, eighteen 


sous a-day: after that he lived out as 


reaper, workman, teamster, or laborer.” 
But “a severe winter came, Jean had no 
work, the family had no bread; literally, 
no bread, and seven Children !’’ One night, 
the window.of a baker was broken in; an 
“arm seized a loaf.of bread and took it 
out;” pursuit was given; “the thief threw 
away the bread, but his arm was still 
-bleeding. It was Jean Valjean.” He 


}took the bread to kill the hunger. of the 


young; he morally killed himself. He 
“was found guilty ; the terms of the code 
were explicit; he was sentenced to five 
years in the galleys! He was taken to 
Toulon; he was no longer Jean Valjean, 
but No. 24,601. ‘“ What beeame of the 
sister? What became of the seven chil- 
dren ?”—their only. hope and. friend gone. 
None knew and none cared; “these poor 
little creatures of God, were left hence- 
forth without support, or guide, or asylum.” 
In the fourth year of his term. he attempt- 
ed to escape, failed, had three years more 
added to his term; he repeatedly tried to 
escape afterwards, and each time the term 
of his punishment was lengthened, until 
he had served nineteen years in the gab 
leys. “In October, 1815, he was set at 
large: he had entered in 1796, for having 
broken a pane of glass, and taken a loaf 
of bread.” “This,” adds M. Hugo, “is 
the second time, in his studies on the penal 
question and on the sentences of the law, 
that the author of this book has met with 
the theft of a loaf of bread as the starting 
point of the ruin of a destiny.” “Jean , 
Valjean entered the galleys sobbing and 
shuddering; he went out hardened; he 
entered in despair; he went*out sullen.” 
But he had gone to the convict’s school at 
Toulon—the seeds of reflection were there 
sown in his mind—and he reflected. He 
constituted himself a tribunal. He put 
society upon trial, and he condemned so- 
ciety. He arrayed Providence, as the au- 
thor of society, and he condemned Provi- 
dence. Tragical! In this frame of mind, 
for the first time in nineteen years, he 
heard the words: “ You are free;" and: so 
he left the galleys. He received the fall 
sum of 109 francs and sixteen sous—-the 
reward of bis nineteen years labor! He 
reached Grasse; he worked there al] day 
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thirty sous as remuneration; the foreman 
gave him but fifteen—for he bore with him 
the yellow passport of a released: convict, 
and it described him as a dangerous man. 
Leaving Grasse, he journeyed on until he 
reached the town of D——-; the town of 
M. Myriel. He reported to the Mayor; 
his yellow passport condemned him; he 
was refused lodgings at the Inns ; charity 
closed her doors against him; he sought 
shelter in a dog-kennel, and was forced to 
retire, sighing: “I am not even a dog!” 
Weary, hungry, forlorn, he sinks upon a 
stone. A female passer-by directs him to 
the Bishop’s house. He knocks and the 
doors are opened unto him. He is wel- 
comed to food and shelter. 

But how was this act of kindness—of 
real Christian philanthropy—--rewarded ? 
Next morning the Bishop’s garden walls 
were found to have been scaled; his few 
pieces of silver were stolen; Jean Valjean 
was the thief. While at dinner-table that 
day, there was a strange knock made at the 
Bishop’s door; in reply to his “come in,” 
three fierce gendarmes entered with Jean 
as prisoner. “Tam glad to see you,” said 
the apostle to the culprit, “but why did 
you net take the.candlesticks also?” As 
a matter of course, he was liberated! Ere 
he was, however, the good Bishop whis- 
pered thus into his ear: “Jean Valjean, 
my brother—you belong no longer to evil, 
but to good. Jt is your soul that I am buy- 
ing for you. I withdraw it from dark 
thoughts and from the spirit of perdition, 
and I give it to God.” 

This speech changed the heart of the 
criminal.” It was the turning point of ‘his 
future life. Except one wnconscious crime 
—the taking forcible possession of forty 
sous—the silver theft was his last. And 
here, for the present, we must leave him. 

In 1817, when the Grand Empire was 
passed away—when Louis XVIII, was 


blue satin, the manuscript of Ourika’— 
when Pellegrini sang, Bigottini danced, 
Potier reigned,-and Paris made merry over 
[the obsequies of French glory—when it 
became the rage to deny talent to David, 
ability to Arnault, probity to Carnot, sol- 
diership to Soult, or genius to one Buona- 
parte—when Lafon succeeded Talma upon 
the stage, divorce was abolished, Lyceums 
became Colleges, and students with golden 
fleurs-de-lis, “ pommelled each other over 
the King of Rome”—when Picard took the 
place of Moliére, Loyson was better known 
than Voltaire, and Lord Byron was only 
* beginning to dawn”—when “ this confu- 
sed mass floated peil-mell on the surface 
of that year,”-and History, being under the 
Dominion of Infinity and incapabe of do- 
ing otherwise, almost forgot the peculiari- 
ties of these “little things;” albeit, in re- 
ality,-such details are wrongly called 
* little,’ since “there are neither little 
facts in humanity, nor little leaves in ve- 
getation, and the physiognomy of the years 
make vp the face of the century”—when 
these and many other varied events were 
transpiring in France, “four young Pari- 
sians played ‘a good farce.’ ” 

These were: Felix Tholymés, Listolier, 
Femevil, and Blacheville. Each of these 
had his sweet-heart ; the former had Fan- 
tine; the second, Dahlia; the third, Ze- 
phine; and the latter, Favourite. What- 
ever interest may attach to three of these 
pairs, we must permit the readers of Les 
Miserables to analyze ; with the exception 
that, the ladies were all beautiful’and that, 
a classic. poet, who beheld the four pass by 
him, “under the chestnut trees of St. 
Cloud, exclaimed, thinking of the Graces : 
‘There is one too many.’” 

- M. Tholymés was rich; “he was a good 
liver thirty years old, and well preserved. 
He was wrinkled, his: teeth were broken, 
and he was beginning to show signs of 


King of France, and Napoleon I. turning oaldness, of which he said gaily: “the head 


his old coats at St. Helena, in order to wear 


“ bedizened with arzure and fleurs-de-lis,” 
and Count Lynch at once church-warden 
and Peer of France—when French: soldiers. 
Wore the white uniforms of Austrian Kai-' 
serlics, and the Duchess of Duras read sto 


at thirty, the knees at forty! His digestion 
was not good, and he had a weeping eye. 
But, he replaced his teeth by Jests, his 
hair by Joy, his health by irony, and his 
weeping eye was always laughing. He 
was dilapidated, but covered with flowers. 
‘His youth, decamping long before its time, 





her friends, in a “boudoir furnished in sky 





was beating a retreat in good order.” He 
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was a roué but having immolated a victim,) 
he returned to, and clasped to his heart 
the grateful bosom of, society ! 

‘“‘ Fantine was one of those beings which 
are brought forth from the heart of the peo- 
Sprung from the most unfathomable 
depths of social darkness, she bore upon 
her brow the mark of the Anonymous and 
Unknown.” “She was called ‘ Fantine,’ 
because she had never been known by any 
other name.”’ She had no family, no bap- 
tismal name, for there was then no church; 
‘She was named after the pleasure of the 
first passer-by who found her, a mere in- 
fant, straying barefoot in the streets. She 
received ‘a name as she received water 
from the clouds on her head when it rain- 
ed.” “At fifteen she came to Paris—hav- 
ing been born at M—— on M to 
seek ‘her fortune.’ 
and remained pure as long as she could. 
She was a pretty blonde with ‘fine teeth. 
She had. gold and pearls for her dowry ; 
but the gold was on her head and the 
pear}s in her mouth’—alas! she had nei- 
ther in her purse. ‘She worked to live; 
then, also.to live, for the heart too has its 
hunger, she loved; she loved Tholymés!” 
But to Aim, as those in the streets of Paris’ 
Latin Quartet knew, this love was an 
amour—to her a passion. 

One day Tholymés consulted with his 
male companions. He related how they 
owed to the ladies a “surprise.” ‘“ Our 
pretty ones,” said he, “ are always saying: 
‘Tholyinés, when are you going to be de- 
livered of your surprise?’ At the same 
time our parents are writing for us. Two 
birds with one stone, It seems to me that 
the time has come.” And it is arranged 
to give the surprise. 

The following Sunday, our four couples 
were found in the rural environs of Paris. 
“The young girls. rattled and chattered 
like uncaged birds: they were delirious 
with joy ;” now they boxed the ears of the 
young men; now they played at the game 
of rings; now they ascended to Diogenes’ 
Lantern or played at roulette; and anon 
they gathered bouquets, bought reed-pipes 
at Neuilly, and ate apple puffs everywhere. 
“Oh, ye, whoever you may be, have you 
memories of the past? Have you walked 
in the brushwood, thrusting aside the 
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Fantine was beautiful}. 





branches for the charming head behind 
you?” 

In the evening, they returned to Paris 
and dined at Bombarda’s, in the Champs 
Elysees. 


Tholymés was the ruling and presiding | 
genius of this group. In the course of the 
dinner, he delivers himself of a speech, 
which is a perfect pot pourri of cynicism, 
satire, irény, symbolism, wit, ‘drdllery, 
humor and scholarship—a speech which, 
dramatically and artistically considered, is 
prominent among the marvels of Art in 
the pages of Les Miserables. This speech 
over, however, Favourite calls for the sur- 
prise. “Precisely,” answered Tholymés. 
“Gentlemen, the hour has come for sur- 
prising these ladies. Ladies, wait for usa 
moment.” One hour after this, a note is 
handed to the ladies by a waiter, super- 
scribed thus: “THisis THE Surpriss.” Its 
contents were cold and callous. It con- 
tained the anriouncement that, the lovers 
had deserted—tbat they were “going, 
gone”—but that “ the dinner was paid for!” . 
Fantine was again alone, without a friend 
or protector in the world; and she wept 
bitter tears. This was her first love; she 
had given herself to Tholyimeés as to a hus- 
band ; and she had a child—Cosette. - 


Man to man so oft unjust, says Byron, is 
always.so to women. Man approaches 
woman.in her innocence and adolescence ; 
he. wins her affections; then trifles with 
her; finally ruins and deserts her. Hence- 
forth the garland of Venus and the plume 
of Mars shall grace his brow ; for her there 
remains but the tinsel of the Cyprian or 
the rags of Cinderilla—shame in either 
case. Man is thus a greater tyrant than 
Time; Time only ruins Empires,. say 
Thebes or Palmyra; Man destroys a hu- 
man soul. Thebes and Palmyra are un- 
conscious of their ruin, but the soul is liv- 
jng consciousness. Yet, though man, 
fiend-like, be triumphant, he is not the 
greatér vessel: the moral power remains 
with woman. To whatever depths of in- 
famy you may sink her, some divinely 
tender principle of holiness and redemp- 
tion will remain unquenched and. unsti- 
fled. Impart to her all the elements, of the 
Devil you may, you cannot entirely rob 
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her of some memory of the primitive An- 


gel. 


‘‘You may break, you may ruin, the vase if 


you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round 
it still.” ‘ 


Tholymés departed rejoicing—ravished 
with delight over his crflel success. Fan- 
tine was desolate. .But she gathered 
strength; she looked upen her child; it 
became the mother’s turn to conquer. Like 
the despairing hare returning to its lair, 
she reso] ved upon seeking shelter, oblivion 
of the past, and hope for the future, where 
she first saw the light. 

Ten months had slipped away since the 
performance of “the good farce.” Fantine 
had thrown away the bauble toilette of 
that day—a toilette of “muslin, rib- 
bons, gaiety and music.” She was dressed 
in calico; she sold all the fineries result- 
ing from her*liaison; and after the pay- 
ment of her debts, eighty francs remained. 
And so, with Cosette upon her back, she 
set out from Paris for M—— on M . 
“The woman had nothing in the world 
but this child, and this child had nothing 
in the world but this wqman.” Arrived at 
Montfermeil—many leagues from Paris— 
Fantine stopped in front of a chop-house, 
the proprietors ef which owned two rosy 
children, both of whom were rocked in a 
swing by their mother. Presently Cosette 
and these are found busy at play; Fantine 
in conversation with Madame Thenariie:, 
wife to M. Thenardier, landlord of the 
chop-house. Fantine thinks that here 
Cosette would be happy and well cared 
for; and she enters, accordingly, into a 
negotiation, with that view; foreseeing 
that the child would at once blight Mer 
reputation and blast her prospects at M—— 
on M——. But the Thenardiers are grasp- 
ing, mean, and dishonest; so much so 
that, in agreeing to take charge of her 
child, Fantine had left, after paying for 
six months’ board in advance, but twenty- 
three franes to continue her journey, 
But she departed; “crying as if her heart 
would break.” This was her second deso- 
lation; for the second time she was rudely 
torn from a heart’s love. But her back 
turned upon him, how philosophized M., 
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Thenardier? “That money will do for 
my note of one hundred and ten frances, 
which falls due to-morrow; I was fifty 
francs short; and I. have escaped the, 
sheriff and a protest.” Poor Cosette! 
what*was to be her fate? What were the 
Thenardiers? “The woman wasat hearta 
brute; the man a blackguard; both in the 
highest degree capable of that hideous 
species of progress which can be nade 
towardsevil.” Fantine’s fifty-seven francs 
spent, they “began to look upon: the little 
girl as a child which they sheltered for 
charity, and treated her as such.” She 
was soon found dressed in the cast-off rags 
of their little Thenardiers. She was “fed 
on orts and ends, a little better than the 
dog and a little worse than the cat ; the dog 
and cat were her messmates.” Years 
passed thus; Cosette was five; she was 
compelled to, mun errands—“sweep the 
rooms, the yard, the streets; wash ‘the 
dishes, and even carry burdens.” Remit- 
tances, gradually but exorbitantly increas- 
ing, were received from Fantine; in the 
cknowledgements of which, she was 
| eater informed: “Cosette is doing 
wonderfully well.” All this time their 
neighbours extolled the generous philan-. 
thropy of the Thenardiers ; they called the 
little Miserable the lark; but “the poor 
lark never sang.” ; 


_ After an absence of twelve years, Fan- 
tine réentered M— on M. But-while she 
“had been sinking deeper and deeper 
into misery, her native village had been 
prosperous.” Indeed, an industrial miracle 
had been accomplished there: for, three 
years previously, an “unknown man had suc- 
ceeded in establishthg himself in the city.” 
He came with buta capital of a few hund- 
red frances, and by an improvement in the. 
manufacture of jet works—“ the inspira- 
tion of an ingenious idea—he had drawn 
a fortune for himself, and a fortune for the 
whole region.” His name was Madeleine, 
He made all around him happy, but yet 
he could not escape gossip. -“ This is a 
fellow who wishes to get rich;” “this 
man is ambitious,” etc., etc.; were among 
the exclamations of society. But he did 
get rich; he caused the wilderness to blos- 
som; he helped the impoverished; his 
fame reached the ears of the King, and he 
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was nominated by him Mayor. He was 
a peripatetic mystery, yet he was popular; 
the very children loved him. All of his: 
charities were silent and secret; he seemed 
to live only to work good. One man— 
impelled, by the “veritable instinct of a 
beast, pure and complete like all instinct, 
which creates antipathies and sympathies, 
which separates one nature from another 
forever, which never hesitates, never is 
perturbed, never keeps silent, and never 
admits itself to be in the wrong; clear in 
its obscurity, infallible, imperious, refrac- 
tory under-all the counsels of intelligence, 
and all the solvents of reason, and which, 
whatever may be their destinies, secretly 
warns the dog-man of the presence of the 
cat-man, and the fox-man of the presence 
of the. lion-man”—looked wth distrust 
upon Madeleine. This person was called 
Javert—inspector of police, , 

He was born in a prison. His mother 
was a fortune-teller, whose husband was 
in the galleys. He grew up to think him- 
self without the pale of society. He 
entered the police, and at forty was an in- 
spector. He had a snub nose, deep-nostrils 4 
bushy whiskers, a mouth pinched and 
frightful; he was a marble-hearted infor- 
mer—Brutus united with Vidocq. 

Notwithstanding the enmity of ‘this 
dog son of a wolf,” Madeleine continued 
his good works. The poor blessed him; 
his popularity increased; his fame was 
wide-spread; Fantine was found in ‘his 
factory, earning her living. She concealed 
all about her liaison. Even the name of 
Cosette was only uttered to her heart. But 
it was noticed that she wrote often; that 
was whispered about in the women’s work- 
shop. Then, “she had airs.” For “ pry- 
ing into human affairs, none are equal to 
those whom it does not concern.” So Fan-| 
tine was watched. It was ascertained that 
she wrote to the Thenardiers. The pub- 
lic “letter-writer, who could not fill his 
stomach with wine,”-without emptying him- 
self of his secrets, informed a Madame 
Victurnien that Fantine had a child; 
hence, “she must be that sort of a wo- 
man.” This Victurnien was “a nettle 
bruised by a fork.” She constituted her- 


self “the keeper and guardian of every- 
body’s virtue.” 


$o she journeyed to Mont- 
“TI have 


seen the child”—Cosette. Fantine was 
turned out of service; the morals of Mme. 
Victarnien were successful. 

This was the unkindest cut of all. When 
Fantine left Cosette with the Thenardiers, 
shé agreed to pay for her board six frances 
@ month; now fifteen francs were de- 
manded. She knew not what to do; she 
was overwhelmed with shame and des- 
pair; and she had neither money or em- 
ployment. She begged for labour from 
one house to another ; in vain. An old 
lady, named Marguerite, gave her lessons 
in misery, “Bah!” exclaimed Fantine, 
“by sleeping but five Lours and working 
all the rest, I shall succeed in earning 
bread; and then, when one is sad, one 
eats less.” But her earnings were too 
little. Her creditors harrassed “her. The 
Thenardiers annoyed anc discouraged her. 
She sold ber golden hair for ten francs, 
for which she bought a knit skirt that she 
sent to Cosette. But the little “ Lark still 
shivered,” while Fantine thought: “My 
child is no longer cold, I have clothed her 
with my hair.” One day she received a 
letter saying, Cosette is sick of an epi- 
demic, if you would save her life send 
forty francs. She sold her front teeth, 
and complied. After this she hated her- 
self; she hated Madeleine, “she felt her- 
self hunted down, and something of the 
wild beast began to develope within her.” 
The Thenardiers wrote again to her that 
they must have one hundred francs; else 
Cosette must die! “A hundred francs,” 
thought Fantine, “ where is there a place 
to earn a hundred sous?” She became a 
woman of the town. 

The history of Fantine, argues Victor 
Hugo, is society buying a slave from 
Maisery, hunger, cold, loneliness, abandon- 
ment, privation. “The holy law of Jesus 
Christ governs our civilization, but it does 
not yet permeate it.” Truer words were 
never written—let Christian men ponder 
upon, and consider them. 

There are, in all small cities, “a set of 
young men who nibble their fifteen bun- 
dred livres of income,” with all the airs of 
importance. “They are beings of the 
great neuter species; geldings, parasites, 
nobodies, who have a little land, a litfle 
folly, and a little wit, who. would be clowns 
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gentlemen in a bar-room:” of this species 
was Mons. Bamatabois. This creature 
took malicious delight in festering, like the 
fly upon a sore, the wounded, despairing, 
and chilled heart of Fantine. He failed 
to secure her attentions; hence the pique 
of the loafer. He would dog her foot- 
steps; abuse and revile her; curse and 
spit upon her. One winter’s evening, he 
“came in behind her with a stealthy step, 
and stifling his laughter, stooped down, 
seized a handful of snow from the side- 
walk, and threw it hastily into her back 
between her naked shoulders.” The girl 
sprung upon him like a tigress, used her 
nails and her tongue like one of the “off- 
scouring of a guard-house.” In another 
moment inspector Javert seized her and 
carried her off to the Bureau of Police. He 
sentenced her to six months’ imprisonment. 
“Six months to earn seven sous a day!” 
exclaimed Fantine. “But what will be- 
come of Cosette! my daughter! my daugh- 
ter!” She fell upon her knees; clasped 
her hands; begged, implored for mercy, 
and in vain. She told her history; she 
protested on behalf of her innocence: “I 
was not in the wrong—lI swear te you by 
the good God thatI was not.” “ The Eter- 
nal Father in person could do nothing for 
you,” was Javert’s reply ; and the soldiers 
seized her. “One moment, if you please,” 
said Mayor Madeleine, stepping forward. 
He had been a witnesser of Fantine’s en- 
counter with Bamatabois, and consequently 
ordered her release. But Javert objected; 
and submitted only when humiliated—a hu- 
miliation which he never after forgot. Made- 
leine turned to Fantine, told her he would 
pay her debts, take charge of her chiid, and 
endeavour to renew her happiness; for, pre- 
viously to this interview, he was ignorant 
of her dismissal from his factory. But the 
excitement, preceded by poverty and tribu- 


placed in charge of Sisters of Mercy. In 
her delirium, she would soliloquise: “I 
have been a sinner, but when I shall have 
my child with me, that will mean that 
God has pardoned me. While I was bad, 
I could not have Cosette; she is an angel— 
at her age the wings have not yet fallen.” 

One day, Javert appeared before the 
Mayor and demanded to be dismissed, be- 


the latter to the police authorities, as Jean 

Valgean, the galley convict; but a man 

ealling himself Champmathieu, soon to be 

tried before the Assizes at Arras, was found 
to be the real Jean Valjean—four witnesses 

were ready to swear to it: hence Javert’s re- 
pentance and supplications for his owi re- 
moval. The conversation which passed 
during this interview, created strange com- 
motions in M. Madeleine's breast ; it was 

the first time in eight years that he had 
heard the name, “Jean Valjean.” But, 
notwithstanding, he visited Fantine; her 
fever had increased ; the doctor had pro- 
nounced her sinking fast; Cosette was up- 
permost in her heart—the ruling passion in 
death. This visit ended, Madeleine went 
to a livery-stable and hired a horse and 
vehicle to go upon a journey of some 
length, say to Arras; then he returned. 
home, entered his room, closed,its every 
aperture, extinguished every light, and 
turned all of his thoughts to an examina- 
tion of his conscience—of the tempe 

his brain. ‘ The mind’s ¢ye can nowhere 
find anything more dazzling nor more dark 
than in man; itcan fix itseff upof nothing 
which is more awful, more complex, more 
mysterious, or more infinite. There is noe 
spectacle grander than the sea, that is the 
sky; there is one spectacle grander than the 
sky, that is the interior of the soul.” And 
this spectacle, as revealed in the psycholo- 
gical condition of M. Madeleine, we are 
permitted to see. He was alone with God ; 
to Him he confessed that, his name was not 
Madeleine—that he was Jean Vaisran! 
Champmathieu was innocent, but he was 
guilty ; Champmathieu was in danger of 
suffering innocently, what was hisduty? A 
criminal in fact Champmathieu might have 
been, but then the crimes with which he 
was charged, were those of Jean Valjean. 
This criminal in the grave, M. Madeleine 
would be secure; but then the grave would 
only cover Champmathteu, Jean Valjean 
would live in Madeleine, the representa- 
tive of a murdered man. Hideous. In 


short, the picture of the workings of a 
mind, tossed- between the ‘Seylla and Cha- 
ribdys of Good and Evil,‘as painted in this 
part of the pages of Fantine, stands alone 
and without parallel in modern literature. 
It is a grand and luminons vision of the in- 





cause that he had wrongfully denounced 


terior of a noble soul—it is the core of a 
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great heart revealed, turned inside out. 
But from the conflict of its own ratiocina- 
tions, this soul of Jean Valjean came forth 
—purified, free, grand, spotless, and re- 
deemed. The Bishop’s prophecy is con- 
summated ; Jean Valjean belongs no more 
toevil but to good; he has passed triumphant 
throughout the fiery ordeal In the tilbury 
which we saw him hire, he is on his. way 
to the Assizes of Arras, resolved upon 
standing between death and his victim— 
prepared to strip the mask from Madeleine, 
and in him to reveal, the real criminal. 
Even the details of this journey, and the 
description of the perturbed mind ofthe 
unhappy traveller, are marvellously superb. 
But passing over its mishaps, adventures, 
and the reflections which, from time to 
time, had their birth in the brain of Jean 
Valjean—let us enter with him the Royal 
Court. Champmathien stood arraigned be- 
fore the august tribunal. “There was 
something fearful and something myste- 
rio@g in the trial ; the drama was not mere- 
ly gloomy, but it was obscure,” The zoun- 
sel for the defence delivers a highly-color- 
ed and somewhat commonplace speech ; 
the counsel for the state imitates him—in 
in both cases very similar to all legal pali- 
ver, each complimenting his “learned 
friend.” At length the judge puts the 
usual question: “Have you anything to 
add to your defence?” Champmathieu, 
who was a half-lunatic, talks much but says 
litde. Three galley convicts identify him 
as their former companion of the ball and 
chain at Toulon. THe judge proceeds to 
pronounce sentence; but a voice exclaims: 
“ Do you recognize me?” The interroga- 
tory was addressed to the convict witness, 
All recognized in the speaker Mayor Ma- 
deleine. “Gentlemen of the. jury,” he 
continued, “release the accused. Your 
Honor, order my arrest. He is not-the man 
whom you seek; itis I, I am Jzan Vat- 
sEAN.”” Champmathien, was set at large; 
Jean Valjean had made the:most heroic of 
sacrifices; but the effort turned the black 
of his head into, white. 

While this portion of the drama was 
transpiring, Fantine was declining—dying,. 
And the picture of this death-bed_ scene— 
of the mental and physical sufferings of 
the postulant—is almost inimitable. It is 
another prose Byronism. It is alike in 





power (but original in conception and de 

tail,) the story of Haidee’s illness’ and 
death. Fantine had missed from herside the 
usual visits of Madeleine. She seemed to 
fear or anticipate for him, some prophetic 
sentiment of evil. But learning of his’ab- 
Sence, she consoles herself with the hope 
that he has gone for her Cosette; and this 
hope renders her happy. Her strength 
and health seems in a great measure re- 
stored, and while under such artificial ex- 
citement, M. Madeleine returns. His pre- 
sence is the signal for enquiries relative to 
Corsette, but while soothing the_ wretched 
woman, Javert enters. Notwithstanding 
the presence of the Sisters of Mercy and 
the expiring woman, the latter, rudely and 
with hideous cruelty, arrests Madeleine 
as the convict, Jean Valjean! At this sight, 
“Fantine started upright, supporting’ her- 
self by her rigid arms and hands; she 
looked at Jean Valjean, and then at the 
nun; she opened her mouth as if to speak ; 
a rattle came from her throat, her teeth 
struck together, she stretched ont her arms 
in anguish, convulsively opened her hands, 
and groping about her like one who is 
drowning ; then sank suddenly back upon 
the pillow. She was dead. “ You have 
killed this woman,” exclaimed Valjean to 
Jalvert, and he suddenly rushed to the 
corpse and whispered to it! “ What did 
he say? What could this condemned man 
say to this dead woman?” Thatis a mys- 
tery which the future parts of Les Misér- 
ables must explain. But Valjean is carried 
to prison and escapes. “ Fantine was bu- 
ried in the common grave of the cemetery, 
which is for everybody and for all,and in 
which the poor are lost. Happily, God 
knows where to find the soul.” 


Such is our analysis of the first part of 
Ies Misérables—a work which, so far, we 
do.not hesitate to pronounce the ablest no- 
vel—after Gethe’s‘“‘Welhelm Meister” —of 
this century. 

Certain supercilious young gentlemen, 
of most questionable principles, and cer- 
tain publicists of still more questionable 
morals, think it fashionable and brilliant 
to decry Les Misérables as .an immoral 
book; simply because they. have not the 
brains to understand it. To us, it is a 
Bible in the fictitious literature of the nines 
teenth century. To them, itis merely a 
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translation of a French novel; and all 
France is but their second Sodom: we 
know that France is mot morally worse 
than America, To them, it is a produc- 
tion by Victor Hugo; to us it is a protest 
of genius against universal crimes—the 
plea of one who advocates, in the face of 
obloquy and contumely, the cause of the 
Life-Wretched. To them, it is a proolama- 
tion of war against society; to us, itisa 
grand sermon in. behalf of primitive 
Christianity—a splendid endeavour to have 
Christendom permeated by the rules and 
regulations of the “Church and House 
Book of the Early Christians,” and of the 
“ Law-Book of the Ante-Nicene Church.” 
To them, it is massive, grand, unusual, and 
incomprehensible; to us, it is beautiful as 
the Iliad .of Homer—real as a play by 
Shakspeare. Les Misérables is an event— 
itis a new jewel in the literary crown of 
our century. But then, it is argued, its au- 
thor, speaking of the penal code and crimi- 
nals—of the tragical downfall of Fantine 
and Jean Valjean, says: “Let society 
look to these things, they are of its own 
creation!’ Butis it notso? What is Jus- 
A one-sided Ate. What is society ? 
An allegorical figure; with the bosom of a 
Moll Flanders and the desire of a Messa- 
lina.” 

Let us see: One of M. Hugo’s would-be 
crities, confessés that he is ignorant of the 
Laws of France; but slainly expresses 
his skepticism as to the punishment which 
would follow the breaking of a window, 
and the taking of a loaf.of bread; as in 
the case of Jean Valjean. It is so, never- 
theless. Is it not so in America, also ? 
We shall endeavour to illustrate by a few 
examples. . 

In the State of Massachusetts, some 
where in the vicinity of Nantucket, there 
is @ beautiful town called Richmond; 
splendidly enthroned upon seven hills, 
whose feet are» washed by a lovely river 
of tumbling waters. In the light of a 
summer’s mpon, ihe steeples of churches 
of all denominations, point heavenward: 
from each. of these hills, indicating that 
the Lamb of Calvary is worshipped there ; 
while God seems to laugh down through 
‘the moonbeams; upon the rippling waters 





would seem hke a place made. for love, 
charity and peace; its beautiful “City of 
ithe Dead,” located in the direction of the 
setting sun, and a hallowed serenity that 
resembles Paradise, ruling its every hill, 
and vale, and stream—when man is asleep. 
Yet there, in spite of Earth’s love and 
Heaven’s smiles, there. are‘ Misérables— 
there are torn, bleeding, lacerated and 
ruined hearts. There are two great pri- 
sons in that city; the one a cemetery; the 
other a. penitentiary; the one a living 
grave; the other a resting place only, 
where an efnigrated humanity bloom in 
fresh vegetation every Spring. What the 
galleys of Toulon were to Jean Valjean, 
the penitentiary is there to men of his 
stamp. He stole a loaf of bread and was 
sent to the galleys; certain females took a 
piece of ham in that Richmond, and they 
were sent to the penitentiary!, He was in- 
duced to.take the loaf by the starvation of 
his sister’s children; some of these fe- 
males had suffering children also, and they 
were incited to riot by men.of deep and 
dark designs. But the designers have es- 
icaped; the women are in prison. Child- 
ren yet unborn may bear upon them the 
ban of a parent’s thoughtless crime; and 
the blind goddess, Justice, is supposed to 
be satisfied. It is undeniable that crime 
should be punished; but it is equally un- 
deniable that Justice should be even- 
handed. While these. women were con- 
templating riot, or while waiting for trials, 
other crimes of a more heinous character, 
were committed in the very city that they, 
assuredly, helped to disgrace. One beau- 
tiful Sabbath morning, a man takes the 
life of a fellow creature in front of a pub- 
lic hotel; a few days after, and another 
man is deliberately shot through the heart 
upon'a public street; still later, and an- 
other cavalier shoots his sable paramour ; 
and finally, an idiot dies by the hand of a 
fourth representative. of society! What 
will be the fate-of these alleged criminals ? 
Is the loaf, or the ham, more precious than, 
human life? Will Society be satisfied / 
with the punishment of the rioters, and 
benignantly smile acquittal upon those 
who took away what God aloné could im- 
part? pari m 


But these are not the only Misérables of 





that glisten back responsive smiles. It} 
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this favored city. There are thousands 
there who belong to the class of Fantine. 
Their hands are agaiust every body else, 
and every body else’s hand is against 
them. They live in a Christian commu- 
nity,‘but there is no Christian sympathy 
for them. There is a place set apart for 
them in the Theatre, but none in the 
Churches. teasts of Society, they are 
regarded as outcasts of God. Men will 
sell unto them, and take their money, but 
respect them a little better than the cat, 
and a little worse than the dog; should 
“one of them,” by.ill-gotteg Wealth, dedi- 
.cate a temple to amusement, she will be 
patronized and applauded; indeed, the 
great dignitaries of the State may tender a 
grand complimentary benefit to her male 
lieutenant; but should one of her former 
sisters pay for, and enter, a private box of 
her theatre, a filthy prison will be the re- 
ward of the wretched one’s temerity. 
Strange inconsistency. ‘And stranger still, 
that, while the good people of this Massa- 
chusetts Richmond—such things could not 
occur in the virtuous capitol where the 
Messenger is published—send missionaries 
of the Gospel to the four winds of the 
Earth, distributing Bibles, and preaching 
Christ the Redeemer, to barbarians—to 
Timbuctoo and Otaheite, Tartary and Thi- 
bet, Siam and Nepaul, China and Japan, 
Australia and the Sandwich Islands— 
there is not one found visiting “Solitude,” 
or “the Valley,” and following the exam- 
ple of the Holy One, who said to the adul- 
teress—“ Neither do I aceuse thee, Go thy 
way and sin nomore.” But they are aban- 
doned wretches—they are too far gone— 
so says Society. What is Heaven's -re- 
sponse? It rejoices more in the reclama- 
tion of one such than in the safety of a 
hundred of which it is certain. And then, 
is there not a possibility that social cruelty 
drives many an one to this despair of 
abandonment? We can, at least, point to 
a single case. There is now, in the very 
city of which we write, a man incarnate 
like other men, who, from a neighboring 
State, entered one of Virginia’s noblest 
families under false pretences. He there 
wias the affections.‘of a child-girl—elopes 
with her—marries her—neglects, almost 
deserts her; when, in her calamity, and 


d 


holding within “a second principle of 
life,” she flies for succor to a parent's roof. 
Her father is “Earth in an Earthly bed;” 
her nother drives her from the door of the 
parental mansion, like a leper, and she is 
now a prostitute! This mother satisfied 
Society, but who will dare say that she 
satisfied the God, who willeth not a sin- 
ner’s death ? 

We are not opposed to what is called 
“ Society.” M. Hugo is not. No man of 
sound reason can be. Man is) of necessi- 
ty, a social animal. But then, if Society 
is organized for the mutual benefit and 
protection of its individual members, why 
is it that its major sense of right is so of- 
ten—so universally—oblique? Why is it 
that, en passant, for its every misfortune, it 
demands a sacrificial victim; and that, in 
this respect, its appetite is as insatiable as 
that of the Sea Dragon in Ariosto’s poem, 
or of the Bible’s daughters of the Horse- 
leech: Thus—lIt sent Aristides into exile; 
it sent Byron to his grave, and it sent Al- 
bert Sydney Johnston and Gen. Tilghman 
into the cannon’s mouth. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of General Pemberton. 
Was there ever another man more cruelly 
goaded by Society than he? The very men 
in whose favor he had cast the weightand 
keenness of his sword were the first to 
stigmatize him. They questioned his loy- 
alty, his capacity, his fidelity—even while 
in front of death. But, instead of dying 
like Cato, he chose to live like Ithuriel. 
Job grumbled, so did Pemberton’s men ; 
but the Creator said unto Job—* Gird up 
now thy loins, and answer me like a man,” 
and Job repented. Gen. Pemberton said— 
* You have been told that I was disloyal 
and incompetent, and that I would sell 
Vicksburg. Follow me, and you shall see 
at what price I shall sell it;” henceforth his 
accusers “wilted.” And so long as histo- 
ry shall continue to relate the glory of the 
Confederate States, Gen. Pemberton’s name 
shall be entwined with their fame. 

But why was he persecuted hy bar-room 
‘orators, street-corner heroes, and newspa- 
per generals? Because he was born 
within the territory of the enemy! How 
could he help it? Brasidas was not a 
‘Spartan, neither was Epiminondas. La- 
fayette was not an American, neither was 
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Montgomery. God wills: the birth of a 
child; but the child can neither control 
the time nor.the place; and it is but the 
narrowest of human meannesses, which 
holds man -responsible for the decrees of 
the Absolute and All-wise Dispensator. 
And to havé: been so conditioned, was 
Pemberton’s invincible sin! Yet.philoso- 
phy might truly teach, that patriotism is 
greater than sectionalism, and humanity 
nobler than the prejudices of misnamed 
philanthropy. But Pemberton was treated 
as an illegitimate child,—and this brings 
us to a new issue with Society,: 
Why Should any innocent be visited, in 
a.century boasting of its humanity and 
Christian civilization, with the sins.of its 
parents? Is not the illegitimate child born 
into the world like other children? with 
flesh, and blood, and mind, and soul, like 
its brother “legitimate” image of God? 
The only defect was a defect before con- 
ception—a defect relative to which, the 
Bnfortunate “illegitimate” was not ccn- 
sulted—a violation of law by the parents. 
The one, indeed, may be a child of Love ; 
she other an offspring of form, it may be, 
of Hate. Yet Law proscribes the one 
and fosters the other with care! Is it not 
enough that the mother of the illegitimate 
was ruined? Why curse the innocent 
also with her sin. Tholymes is wealth 
and Law; Fantine is-poverty, is an Outlaw; 
and no Law bnt-that of the Heaventy Eye 
knows Cosette. An infant Pariah in the 
power of the Thenardiers, and sheltered 
only by the victim-mother’s bloody sweat, 
the father knew her not—Society rejected 
her—the Law was blind to her—for she 
was only a bastard child. How long shall 
these outrageous wrongs continue? Look 
abroad upon this ocean of life, Reader; 
are there not Fantines and Cosettes in our 
midst? Do you not know many a Tho- 
lymes?. Alas! It needs but a little reflec- 
tion upon Life and Manners, to sadden the 
heart unto blackness. Let Society look to 
if; for It wears the veil of a Mokanna. 
Above all, let Ministers of Christ see to 
these things. Let them endeavour, if not 
to reform Society, at least to ameliorate the 
condition of the Life-Wretched. Let them 
show that the Way of Righteousness is no 


by reading eloquent forms of prayer once 
a week from pictorial missals, gilded 
prayer-books, or calf-bound hymn-books— 
that to display fine clothes inthe churches, 
make an exhibition of skill in. vocal cal- 
listhenics, ogle’ youth and beauty with di- 
vine’ fascination, and groan out long “ so 
be its” in response to the Parson’s benedic- 
tion—is not réligion. No clerical forms or 
symbolical reflexes—no intellectual specu- 
lations, or arrogant dreams of popularly 
formal belief—will sufhice. If Society 
would be purified, it must feel the internal 
consciousness of the spirit of Right and 
Justice—it must “dive ‘into real life, and 
refresh itself in feelings of charity, tolera- 
tion, sympathy, and universal equity. 
Men and women must make themselves 
thoronghly conversant with the suffefings 
and the sorrows of the wretched ones of 
earth, and from contrite souls say. unto 
them—Sursum Corda! For out of the 
feding of such sufferings and sorrows, as 
being to a great degree the most extensive 
and most deep-seated product of evil, that 
is, of selfishness, arose, eighteen hundred 
years ago, the divine birth of Christianity. 
It was, in a great measure, the outcasts of 
Society that. Christ befriended. 


Against all such iniquities, the book, Les 
Miserables, is a sublime protest. I: should 
awaken the conscience of society from its 
dismal! lethargy of evil. For it is profound, 
straight-forward, and marvellously elo- 
quent. “But then, itis a French novel”— 
say its critics... So much the better, is our 
response ; because itis greater than all of 
the English novels, gathered together and 
massed into one, which have appeared 
during.the past quarter of acentury. “ But,” 
repeat its critics, “it contains exaggera- 
tions.” No doubt of it; we admit the ° 
fact. But are there not exaggerations in 
all novels?. Was there ever one printed 
that contained them not? Are there not 
more stupidities and exaggerations in “ A 
Strange Story,” and more absurdities and 
vulgar caricatures in “Great Expectations,” 
than there could be found.in so many of 
such books as Les Miserables, as would 
sink the Great Eastern¢ <4 French novel ! 
Is this phrase used as a term of reproach, 
applicable to the literature of the most 





formal path—that Goa is not truly served 


civilized and cultivated empire upon the 
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globe? If so, is the novel, or 1t8 ignorant 
assailant, to be blamed—and which ? Why 
the latter. Who is the French Novelist, 
and what # the French Novel? The one, 
is a scholar of genius and refinement ; the 
other, a reflex of life and society. What 
English ~writers—what ‘American writers 
—can be compared with such authers, in 
points of power and art, as Victor Hugo, 
Alfred de Musset, Alphonse Karr, Edmund 
About, Emile Souvestre, Octave Feuillet, 
Alexander Dumas, Michelet and Sue? 
Here are no contortionists—no forced hu- 
morists—no retailers of vulgar and far- 
fetched wit—no writers of dreary, idealess 
wilderness-pages ; but gentlemen of power, 
large and well, digested observation, pol- 
ished wit, noble satire, keen irony, and 
great Philosophy. What are Dickens and 
Thackeray? To those who delight in the 
sayings of Mrs. Partington, men of wit and 
humor ; to us, the creators of such Iggy and 
vile impossibilities as Becky Sharp, Mrs. 
Bardell, and Sam. Weller. Let such read- 
ers enjoy the long and rugged march, over 
forty or fifty pages of either of these wri- 
ters, im search of a laugh; leave us to 
read, reflect, and ponder upon life, in the 
condensed force of some graceful French 
book. And to such as’ find fault with 
Hugo’s humble characters, we would say: 
first remove Reynold’s Dinghill, or clean 
out Dicken’s Augean stables. If they think 
that the Frenchman crushes society, why, 
let them the more enjoy Thackeray’s 
crunching and mastication of it. Or if they 
dislike Jean Valjean, because he was a re- 
formed criminal, then Jet them revel in the 
irreclaimable hideousness of Bulwer’s Vil- 
lains. For there are no graceless scamps 
or vagabonds in the chambers of M. Hugo’s 
mind. His most infamous creation has 
some principle of homogeneity left; but 
the vagabond of one English novel, like 
the sinner of Jonathan Edwards’ theology, 
is past redemption. In short, the French 
novel is civilization; the English novel 
affectation—semi-nnde barbarism. It is not, 
howeyer, much to the credit of our vaunt- 
ed enlightenment, that the greatest of re- 
cent Fictions—this very Les Miserables— 
should have been but poorly received by 
the press. Indeed, we are credibly inform- 
ed that, most of the notices which have so 


far appeared of it, are principally compo- 
sed of the ideas put forward in the Editor’s 
preface; yet it is safe to say, at the least, 
that another so grandly brilliant a book, of 
its class, will not appear in the lifetime of 
the youngest of this generation! 

The Southern reprint of Les Miserables, 
is based upon a Northern translation, but 
revised here. At one time, Professor Dim- 
itry proposed to translate it, but afterwards 
relinquished the undertaking ; which is to 
be regretted. However, the present trans- 
lation is, by no means, bad; and the revi- 
sion is beneficial. But the publishers have 
omitted occasional passages ; which is de- 
plorable. To emendate Victor Hugo, is 
like painting white the lily. Michael An- 
gelo painted “ The Creation of Eve,” and 
Perugino afterwards, through a sense of 
modesty, put clothes upon the naked Creator. 
Humanity ever since, if it could avail, 
would have gladly thanked him, had he 
but spared himself of the discreet labor. 
And we would advise our enterprising and 
most deserving friends—Messrs. West & 
Johnston—not to travel in the footsteps cf 
Perngino or Harper & Brothers, Cromwell 
commanded that he should be painted with 
his warts and scars, and an author of ge- 
nius should be given to the world as ke 
desires ; not as his publishers may will he 
should appear. One blotch alone, however, 
has been omitted, which may be excusable 
—abolitionism. But even this error we 
could tolerate. There is no abolitionism 
of Victor Hugo’s worse than thatgeprinted 
daily in our journals, from Northern and 
sEnglish newspapers; and, as a sincere 
man, a short residence at the South would 
soon transf>rm M. Hugo into a potent ad- 
vocate of our institutions and African civ- 
ilization. At any rate, his wildest errors, 
in this direction, are not worse than those 
of the English Spence, whose book has 
been reprinted in full; hence we hope to 
hear no more of Southern Indexes or lite- 
rary expurgations. T. W. M. 
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No one is ignorant of the turn that the 
war has taken since our last issue. Hook- 
er has been mancuvred out of Stafford 
eounty; his army is near Washington, 
awaiting, not without anxiety, the devel- 
opments of Lee’s forward movement. The 
list of Confederate victories has been 
lengthened by the brilliant cavalry success 
in Culpeper, the still more brilliant cap- 
ture of Winchester and the not unimport- 
ant conquest of Martinsburg. 

As usual; the newspapers are in high 
glee. They fancy Pennsylvania already 
overrun, and see the myriads of burning 
barns and hear the cries of flying Dutch- 
men. . Sober people are content with more 
reasonable expectations. Invasion of Yan- 
kee soil they do not anticipate until anoth- 
er great battle has been: fought nor until 
Hooker has received a chastisement far 
different from that administered to Mc- 
Clellan at Sharpsburg. Where the battle 
will be joined no man can certainly say; 
perhaps on the thrice-dyed field of Manas- 
sas, perhaps in Maryland. Ere this article 
is in print, we may be able to decide this 
point and get some clue to General Lee’s 
plan of operations. 


% 








[f affairs in Virginia promise a bright 
summer for the Confederate cause, in the 
Southwest all is dark. True,the enemy 
have been “repulsed twenty-seven times” 
at Port Hudson; true they have been re- 
pulsed at Vicksburg and the:garrison there 
is displaying genuine Southern fortitude; 
nevertheless, the chances are altogether 
against the hilled city of heroes. Facts 
prudently withheld from the public go to 
show that the army collected for the relief 
of Pemberton is not large enough, not well 
enough equipped or not properly officered. 
A few weeks will test the propriety of 
Pemberton’s appointment, Gen. Johnston’s 
claim to greatness, and the wisdom of the 
' Executive. Vicksburg, from present ap- 
pearances, is but a second edition of Don- 
elson. 

In Tennessee, Gen. Bragg is doing noth- 
ing, and if we may believe the newspapers, 
doés not intend to do anything. Beaure- 


His ability as a General is second to none; 
why that ability should be diverted from 


| the field, when the Confederacy needs all 


the talent that can by any possibility be 
mustered, is a problem, but not an insolu- 
ble one. 

Everybody at home and abroad echoes 
the cry “there is no prospect of peace— 
the war is further than ever from an end.” 
Heretofore this same everybody has confi- 
dently predicted peace after such and such 
a lapse of time. Everybody is no more a 
prophet than before. It is not atall improb- 
able that the events of July and August 
may set at naught the predictions of every- 
body, and bring, not peace perhaps, but a 
cessation of hostilities. Come what may, 
it is a satisfaction to know that the sum. 
mer, campaign opens most auspiciously- 
May the God of battles smilg upon us till 
its close. 


We are receiving too much trash in 
thyme. What‘is called “ poetry,” by its 
authors, is not wanted. Fifes are not ac- 
cessible at this time of year, and it is too 
much trouble to tear up poetry. If it is 
thrown out of the window, the vexatious 
wind always blows it back. “ Poems?” 
addressed to individuals are out of place 
in magazines and every where else, except 
Misses’ Albums and the corners of the 
obscurest country newspapers, This is the 
general rule—of course there are excep 
tions. 


——ee 


The pressure on our columns, permits 
us only to advertise the books sent to this 
office. This will probably be the _case 
hereafter. Mere notices do little good. If 
a book excites criticism and we can get a 
brief, pointed, honest critique, we will 
gladly insert it. Otherwise publishers 
must be content with an advertisement of 
the book’s title. 

“ A regular purchaser of ‘The Messen- 
ger,’ returns this copy to the Editor, refer- 
ring him to page 148, where there is a 
piece, at variance with every idea Of South- 
ern refinement, and calculated to degrade 
the literary taste of the Confederacy. 

A Fatrenp To THE Messencer.” 





gard is kept at Charleston and Savannah. 





The “piece” alluded to, is the “ Letter 
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from Africa,” which appeared in our] 


March number—one of the richest bits of 
satire that has appeared during the war. 
It was copied in many newspapers. The 
writer of the above has the satisfaction of 
being the most squeamish and least sensi- 
ble human being in the Confederacy. 


AN ANXIOUS INQUIRIER. 


“ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
Mr. B—n. 

Where is that white-winged dove of Peace, 

Softly cooing on her quiet nest, 

- Made of that Recognition’s Golden Fleece, 

For which we sent our gallant ship 

Across Atlantic’s heaving breast ? 


; Rewias_te GENTLEMAN. 
Twas but a “ pigeon,” and long since has 


been , 
Plucked of each feather to the very skin— 


Indeed, I think twas served up stewed or 
roast. 


Ma. B—y. 

The ship? , 

R. G. 

Lies safely tied up at a snubbing post ! 
Mr. B—n. 


What tidings of the radiant Fleece, 
For which we long have waited shivering ? 
Nay, is there not the smallest piece, 
The sight of which will set all hearts a 
quivering # 
R. G. 


The wool you speak of, if I may surmise, 
Is resting quietly upon your eyes! 
Exit Mr. B—n. 
* “Heapguarrsrs 47Ta Va. Raq’s, 
. May 18th, 1863. } 
Ep. Mgssencrr: 

The folowing anecdote is at your dis- 
posal. 

On Sunday the 3rd instant, while our 
regiment was advancing on the enemy’s 
entrenchments, under a terrific fire of 
small arms and artillery, that made the 
forest trees bend and crash as if a tempest 
were sweeping through them, the subjoined 
conversation transpired between Capt. W. 
and Stephen Head, a distinguished private 
in his company. 

“Captain,” inquired Head, with his 
usual simplicity, and deeply impressed 
with the belief that there might be other 


localities far more comfortable than his 
present one, “kin I fall back alittle?? -~ 
wr. Why do you wish to fall back?” asked 


“Humph,” replied Head, “even snakes 
an’ things is gittin. kilt here now.” 

“Why do you think so?” inquired W. 

“Cause one of dé 55th said he seed 
"bout a hundred of em goin ’cross de road 
just now,” was the unanswerable response 
of Stephen. 

Now, I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
statement in regard to the snakes, but it is 
‘very certain that the rabbits suffered to a 
considerable extent, several of them being 
found dead with severe wounds from vari- 
ous kinds of projectiles. 


Helo THorks. 


Les Miserantes, (Fantins.) A Novel. 
By Victron Hueco Tenth Thousand. 
Price $2 00. West & Johnston, 145 
Main Street, 1863. 

Coserre, the second part of Les Misgna- 

BLES, will be ready in a few days. 


No Name. A-Novel. By Witxrm Coxiixa, 
_ author of the “Woman in White,” etc. 
' Price $4 00. West & Johnston, 145 
Main Street. 1863. 








Tue Step-Sister. A Novelette. By a.South- 
ern Gentleman. Price $100: Ayres & 
Wade. Richmond. 1863.. 

Lirs or StonewaLt Jackson. 

Advance sheets, with a fine Portrait. 
The whole book will be ready in a few 
days. The author is reported.to be Jonn 
Esten Cooxe. Published by Ayres & 
Wade. 


Inrantry Sworp Exercisz. With copious 
plates. By C.F. Parpigon. J. W. Ran- 
dolph, Richmond, Va. 1863. From the 
same, “ Stonewall Jackson's Way.” A 
sheet of music. 

Witp Wesrenn Scuxes; on Tae Waits 
Spirit or Tae WILDERNass.. By J. B. 
Jones, M.A. Malsby, publisher. Rich- 

- mond, Va. 1863, Price, retail, $1 25; 
trade, $75 00 per 100 copies. 

Tre Recorp. “A brief -and abstract 
Chronicle of the times.’ Published 
weekly, in- the City of Richmond, by 
West & anaes Editor, Joun R. 
Txompsow. Price, $10 00 per year. 

Army anp Navy Merssuyeur. Published 
Semi-monthly. Rev. Philip Slanghtér, 





, Editor. Price $2 00 per annuum. 





